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| tee avers that ‘“‘we have made out our case; we have proved 
- the concentration of credits in the hands of a few financiers; 
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RESULTS OF THE “MONEY-TRUST” HUNT 


now being inventoried by a vigilant press as the inves- 
tigators end their grilling of money magnates and retire 
to draw up their preliminary report. One member of the commit- 


i= NET RESULTS of the Money-trust hunt are 


' we are confident we can recommend laws to check this concen- 


d - tration. 


” 


But the Washington correspondent of the Boston 


3 Transcript (Ind. Rep.), while admitting that “Mr. Untermyer 
' has added further gravamen to the already palpable certainty 


that there is need for currency reform and for new banking 


' laws,” goes on to say: 


3 


“But he has not investigated the Money Trust, for the ex- 
cellent reason that his exhaustively prepared case has only gone 
to show that there is no Money Trust, but solely and simply 


- an unincorporated association of financiers cooperating for the 


purpose of holding safe the business interests of the United 
States of America—in point of fact, a voluntary committee of 
national financial defense.” 

Salutary changes will follow the revelations, however, if other 
editorial experts are right. For instance, the Philadelphia North 
American (Prog.) predicts that from the effort to settle the 
money question will come ‘‘the new political alinement which 
will actually divide the country into progressives and reaction- 
aries.’”’ According to this observer: ‘‘It is to be the great fight, 


- not alone of the coming session of the new Congress and the 


vg 


first year of Wilson’s Administration, but, probably of the whole 


of Wilson’s Administration and of the Administration to follow 
it; for, more than any other, it is the fight to eliminate special 
privilege and place the business and industry of the country 
upon an independent basis subject solely to the regulation and 
control of the people themselves.” And this fight, it goes on 
to say, will concentrate on ‘‘the domination of the banks by the 
same combined interests which are seeking to control the in- 
dustry and business of the nation.” The Pujo committee’s 
work, remarks the Springfield Republican (Ind.), ‘‘has been 
educational in a marked degree, in spite of the fact that Wall 
Street. has had an aitack of nerves during the inquiry’s prog- 
ress.” -And it adds: ‘‘The facts brought out concerning the 


_ felation between the big Wall Street banks and Stock Exchange 


speculation, concerning underwriting syndicates, interlocking 
directorates, the enormous power of private banking houses, 
and the concentration of bank resources and credits—all were 
facts that the public should know as thoroughly as possible.” 


‘‘Now if Congress shall decide that there have been too many 
intermarriages among large corporations,’’ comments the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger (Ind.), ‘‘it should proceed in soberness, 
but not hysteria, to divorce them.” 

Just as the most startling evidence submitted against the 
alleged ‘‘Money Trust’’ was the Scudder tables undertaking to 
show how 180 directors control more than $25,000,000,000 of 
assets, so the strongest testimony evoked for the defense was 
the written answer to these tables put into the records by Henry 
P. Davison, of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Company. It is gen- 
erally felt that this is the carefully considered reply of the 
Morgan firm, speaking through Mr. Davison as a mouthpiece. 
The gist of this statement is that there is no ‘‘Money Trust,” 
and it carries conviction to such papers as the New York Sun 
(Ind.), Times (Ind. Dem.), and Journal of Commerce (Com.). 
The statement reads in part as follows: 


“There have been presented to your committee elaborate 
tables from which it has been inferred, and in many newspapers 
stated as ‘proved, that a ‘group’ of 180 directors ‘controls’ the 
assets of corporations whose aggregate resources are $25,000,- 
000,000. 

“No such control exists and no such deduction can be properly 
made from these tables. 

‘Those who have made such deductions have fallen into 
several obvious errors. They fail to observe, first, that of the 
total number of directorates in these particular corporations 
this ‘group’ represents only about one-quarter; second, that 
upon this assumption these men, in order to exercise ‘control,’ 
must act and vote in every instance as a unit, altho they come 
from different parts of the country and represent diverse and 
frequently conflicting interests; third, that upon this assump- 
tion the directors outside of this ‘group’ must be mere dum- 
mies with no voice or opinion of their own, who in almost every 
instance are overruled by a minority; finally, that this sum of 
twenty-five billions of dollars is not actual cash or liquid assets, 
susceptible of manipulation or misuse by the directors, the fact, 
of course, being that the great bulk of this enormous sum is and 
for many years has been tied up in the form of rights of way, 
rails, ties, equipment, factories, plants, tools, manufactured 
goods, and other forms of corporate property necessary for earry- 
ing on railroad and industrial business in the country.” 


The statement goes on to deny that New York’s dominating 
position as the chief center of money and credit in this country 
is “‘due to the carefully laid plans of certain men who have 
brought about a condition which they may utilize for their own 
selfish ends.” On the contrary— 


“The great accumulation of money and credits in New York 
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is due in part to purely economic 
conditions and in part to the 
defects of our banking system. 
Through the operation of the 
law in relation to cash reserves, 
interior banks necessarily carry 
hundreds of millions of dollars on 
deposits in New York. These 
same institutions, in order to 
maintain a secondary reserve sub- 
ject to their telegraphic demand, 
keep in New York, in the form 
of call loans, many millions 
additional. If this country pos- 
sest a proper and scientific bank- 
ing system, such as is possest by 
almost every other civilized 
nation, interior banks would no 
longer be obliged to concentrate {~~ 
their ‘reserves’ in New York. 
“In this connection it is im- 
portant to note that, according to 
authoritative statistics, the coun- 
try as a whole has been growing 
so rapidly that, whereas in 1900 
New York city banks repre- 








laws, have had more than they 
desired of the limelight as a result 
of the Pujo Committee’s inves- 
tigation. In a Washington dis- 
patch to the New York Tribune 
we read that both Mr. Unter- 
myer and Chairman Pujo “have 
intimated that regulation of the 
stock exchanges of the country 
is the first step toward the curb- 
ing of the ‘Money Trust’.”” One 
of the points most thoroughly 
investigated by the committee 
was the Money Trust’s supposed 
domination of the New York 
Stock Exchange and the various 
eclearing-house associations 
throughout the country. As 
summarized by the Washington 
correspondent of the New York 
World, the following facts . were 








sented 23.2 per cent. of the 
banking resources of the United 
States, they now represent only 
18.9 per cent. of such resources.” 

After specifically denying the existence of a ‘‘ Money Trust”’ 
and citing figures to show that financial concentration is less 
marked in the United States than in England, Germany, and 
France, the statement concludes with a recognition of ‘‘serious 
defects in our present banking and currency laws,” and an assur- 
ance that ‘‘to secure prompt and wise legislation in these mat- 
ters our firm and, we believe, bankers throughout the country, 
will by every means within their power cooperate with Congress.”’ 

While Mr. Davison testified to his belief in ‘combination with 
regulation,” Mr. George M. Reynolds, president of the second 
largest bank in the country, the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank of Chicago, told the investigating committee that 
the concentration of banking power and credit has already gone 
too far; that interlocking directorates in competing institutions 
are not justifiable; that voting trusts should not exist; and that 
there should be governmental supervision of clearing-house as- 
sociations, with full publicity. And he declared himself a be- 
liever in competition, and willing to take his chances under its 
laws. But, as the St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.) remarks, 
however the witnesses might dif- 


SCYLLA OR CHARYBDIS ? 
—Macauley in the New York World. 


brought out regarding the trans- 
actions on the New York Stock 
Exchange: 


“That 90 per cent. of the 
transactions on the Exchange are simply gambling transactions, 

‘That deliveries are made less than 9 per cent. of the time the 
stocks appear upon the ticker. 

“That manipulation is generally accepted and that it is not 
brought to the attention of the Board of Governors: until some 
broker has failed and endangered the standing of his fellow 
members, 

‘That the Exchange does not recognize the public; that the 
publie need not speculate, and when it does it must accept the 
laws of the Exchange and the consequent losses, if it enters 
the arena, with absolutely no right to appeal to the Board of 
Governors if it is subjected to improper treatment. 

‘‘That the most heinous crime a member can commit is to 
injure himself, thereby endangering his own financial standing. 

‘‘The chart submitted to the Pujo Committee showed that 
less than 10 per cent. of the transactions were bona fide. Mem- 
bers of the Exchange did not dispute the figures.” 


So much attention did the committee devote to this side of the 
subject that the New York Stock Exchange was moved to 
prepare and submit a 24,000-word brief opposing incorporation, 
arguing that ‘‘no regulation whatever is within the power of 

Congress,” and insisting that if 





fer in their theories and opinions, 
they all agreed ‘‘that reform in 
our financial system, or lack of 
system, is needed.’”’ Only the 
other day David R. Forgan, 
president of the, National City 
Bank of Chicago, made the pub- 
lic statement that ‘‘we have just 
passed through sixty days of 
the tightest money since 1907, 
and if anything had blown up, 
we should have had another 
panic.” And the cause of our 
peril he found in our archaic 
eurrency laws. 

“If the Pujo Committee dis- 
likes plutoecracy,’”’ remarks the 
Brooklyn Eagle (Ind. Dem.), “‘let 
it devise a currency system that 
would not disgrace China, and 
the periodical emergencies will 









evils exist in its: methods, they 
can best be reformed by the Stock 
Exchange itself, rather than by 
any outside agency. It adds, 
however: ‘‘We are far from as- 
serting that the State is without 
any power of regulation.” The 
brief defends the rules under 
which the Exchange now oper- 
ates, and declares in effect that 
manipulation, short selling, and 
general gambling are exaggerated 
by the general public; and it 
denies domination by ‘‘individu- 
als or groups of individuals,” de- 
elaring that the Stock Exchange’s 
“only relation to the financial 
and commercial system of the 
country is that it is the place 
where a great proportion of the 
trading in securities is carried 
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pass into history.” 
The faults of our stock ex- 
changes, as well as of our currency 


THE GOVERNOR'S SPECIAL MESSAGE ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 
—Darling in the New York Globe. 





on.” Money panics are laid to 


“the non-elasticity of the cur- 
reney system and the fact that 
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demands of business.” 


. “If the Stock Exchange can so regulate itself as to command 
confidence and respect, it should have a chance to do so,” 
remarks the New York Journal of Commerce, which adds that existing conditions. 
if there must be outside regulation, it will have to come from 


Albany, and not from Washington. 
In reply to the assurances that the 
Exchange will look after its own 
reformation, many papers remark 
that the country has been. patiently 
waiting for it to do so ever since the 
publication of the Hughes Commis- 
sion’s report three and a half years 
ago. “That commission, after pointing 
out certain abuses, stated’ that it re- 
frained from advising incorporation 
because of its expectation ‘“‘that the 
Exchange will in the future .. . be 
active in preventing wrong-doing such 
as has occurred in the past.” And it 
added this warning: ‘‘If,! however, 
wrong-doing recurs and it should ap- 
pear to the public at large that the 
Exchange has been derelict in exerting 
its powers and authority to prevent it, 
we believe that the public will insist 
upon the incorporation of the Ex- 
change and its subjection to State 
authority and supervision.” Since 
then, says The World, “the Stock 
Exchange has done nothing to re- 
form itself,” and now its case is taken 
up by Governor Sulzer in a special 
message to the New York legislature. 
After alluding to the facts brought out 
by the Pujo Committee the Gov- 
ernor remarks that ‘‘it is now the 
obvious duty of the State, it seems 
to me, to devise the remedies;” and 
he goes on to urge prompt legislation 
touching such practises as the man- 
ipulation of stocks by fictitious 
transactions to deceive investors and 
affect prices, trading against custom- 
ers’ orders, bucketing orders and 
the issue of false statements as to the 
‘value of securities. “These things 
must be stopt; an enlightened opinion 
demands it,’”’ he declares. As did the 
Hughes Commission, he stopt short 
of asking incorporation. His recom- 
mendations are thus summarized by 
The Wall Street Journal (Fin.): 


“1, A law to distinguish clearly 
proper transactions of purchase and 
sale from those that are the result of 
combinations to raise or depress arti- 
ficially the price of securities without 
regard to their true value or legitimate 
supply and demand. 


“2. A law to prohibit brokers from selling backward and 
forward among themselves blocks of a particular stock, with 
intent to deceive or mislead outsiders. 

“3. A law to prohibit brokers from selling for their own 


its volume continues substantially the same irrespective of the 
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ment or publish any advertisement as to the value.of any stock 
or other security, or as to financial condition of any corporation 
or company issuing or about to issue stock or securities, where 
any promise or prediction contained in such statement or adver- 
tisement is known to be false or to be not fairly justified by 


,o9 








“NO SUCH CONTROL EXISTS.” 


Mr. Henry P. Davison, of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
ridicules the idea that a group of 180 directors 
controls the assets of corporations whose resources 
amount to $25,000,000,000. 














account the same stocks they have been ordered to buy for their 


customers at the time the customers’ orders are executed. 

‘4, A law clearly prohibiting insolvent brokers from continu- 
ing to buy and sell after they become insolvent. 
**5. A law making it-a criminal offense ‘to issue any state- 
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If some of these recommendations become law, says this Wall 


Street paper, ‘‘they would seriously 
hamper the present effective control 
of the Stock Exchange over its own 
members.” And it goes on to analyze 
the Governor’s suggestions as follows: 


“No. 1 would be difficult to enforce. 
It represents a condition which is not 
under control of the Stock Exchange 
at all. The motive in a purchase or 
sale is what the buyer or seller thinks 
it is. If the law were properly 
drawn, the effect would be to pro- 
hibit pool operations in stocks, and 
these are sometimes entirely proper 
in making a market. 

“No. 2 is merely enacting into law 
the Stock Exchange rule against fic- 
titious transactions, popularly known 
as ‘wash sales.’ It is a law which 
the Stock Exchange can enforce better 
than the State, and it does not cover 
‘matched orders,’ which come from 
outsiders beyond the control of the 
Exchange. In such a case the buying 
and selling brokers execute their orders 
in good faith, as neither knows the 
source of the other’s order. Legisla- 
tion in other countries has utterly 
failed to prevent this without destroy- 
ing a free market. 

“The law against bucketing, which 
is No. 3, is already in force in the 
Stock Exchange, and could only be 
enforced by the State by the use of 
inquisitorial powers, such as_ the 
United States Constitution would 
probably not sanction. 

‘The fourth law is needed. The 
Stock Exchange could enforce the pro- 
vision in some measure by a more 
drastic regulation of the business of 
its members, which is in its power 
now, but would-not be if the Ex- 
change were incorporated. The of- 
fense, however, in effect is embezzle- 
ment, and should be made a felony. 

“The fifth proposal in a vague way 
tries to enforce the provisions of the 
British Companies Acts. It has vir- 
tually nothing to do with the Stock 
Exchange, and it would not be oper- 
ative on companies incorporated else- 
where than in the State of New York, 
provided the advertising were done 
outside the State.” 


The Stock Exchange’s president, 
James B. Mabon, states through the 
press that ‘‘we are ready to cooper- 
ate in every way with the Governor.” 

Several papers, in the meantime, 
detect a special significance in the 
recent slump inthe prices of seats in 


the Exchange—in the last three months nearly a dozen of these 
having sold at prices averaging about $15,000 below the usual 
rate. This moves the New York Evening World to remark: 


‘*Real business is nerving itself to cast off its false and flashy 
parasite. Gambling shares are going down. Seats at the roulette 
table are not as valuable as of yore. These gentlemen will 
presently have to earn money, instead of just ‘making’ it.’’ 
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RESTRAINT OF TRADE AT SEA 


Te INVESTIGATOR OF MONOPOLY does not 
travel far on his road, observes a Boston editor, ‘‘ with- 
out coming on evidence showing that it soon passes 
from state to national and from national to international areas 
of inquiry and action.” So that writers who believe that recent 
testimony taken before the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries does reveal the existence of a “‘shipping 
trust’’ are not quite certain what we ought to do about it. 
The most practical suggestion, so far, comes from Congressman 
Humphrey, who has introduced a bill in the House barring from 
the Panama Canal all American or foreign vessels in ‘“‘combines 
and conferences.”’ Some of the first witnesses examined by 
the committee, notes the New York Tribune, could testify only 
to circumstances indicating the existence and influence of a 
shipping trust. Yet, continues this paper, there was one who 
claimed the most positive knowledge of the trust and its meth- 
ods, ‘‘because his own concern had entered into contract rela- 
tions with it and was receiving from 1t a 10 per cent. rebate 
on coffee freights from Brazil in consideration of its not patron- 
izing any competing lines.” Another importer told about a 5 
per cent. rebate from the River Plate. Testimony regarding the 
South American trade showed, according to-The Tribune's 
summary, that South American shippers to this country “have 
been restrained by contracts, by the rebate system, or by other 
influences from patronizing any other than trust or ‘conference’ 
lines.”” Much <f our own coastwise shipping is also in the grip 
of a monopoly, asserted a steamship owner, who said he was 
forced out of the Porto Rico trade and was discriminated against 
by a combination of railroads and rival ship-owners. Even 
more important was thought to be the admission by Mr. A. S. 
Franklin of the International Mercantile Marine Company that 
practically every steamship line running out of New York is a 
party to a conference agreement regulating ocean traffic and 
that nearly every ship sailing between Liverpool and the United 
States is operated by a holding company. Finally, a New York 
freight representative of foreign steamship companies informed 
the committee that the shipping business of the world was 
largely controlled by a group of conferences, of which he men- 
tioned the Caribbean, Mediterranean, North Atlantic, Atlantic 
Freight, South American, Australian, South African, River 
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AND HE HAS ANOTHER COMING. 


—Richards in the Philadelphia North American. 
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Plate, and Argentine. So, concludes the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, ‘‘it appears that the sea is by no means free.” 
Carrying on the same thought, the New York Journal of 
Commerce remarks upon the general understanding that there 
can be no monopoly upon the free waterways of the ocean: 


“This is still theoretically true; but there is no denying that 
established lines with regular sailings between the principal 
seaports of trading countries have an advantage over newcomers 
and ‘tramps,’ which might secure traffic by competing in rates. 
If they combine by ‘conference’ agreements or understandings 
to ‘pool’ the traffic on their routes and apportion it among them- 
selves at rates agreed upon, they may greatly increase that ad- 
vantage by contracts with shippers for liberal rebates on condi- 
tion that they employ no other vessels, and enforcing their con- 
tracts by refusing service if they are in any case violated. They 
may, in fact, have something near an invulnerable monopoly 
so long as the combination is effectively kept up. - Presumably 
they can, if they will, discriminate between the shippers and the 
trade of one country and another.” 


If such a situation really exists, continues the New York 
daily, and ‘‘has such effect upon trade as is alleged”? by wit- 
nesses before the Congressional committee, then, 


“It is a serious question what is to be done about it. One 
suggestion of a remedy before the committee was ship subsidies 
equal to those paid by foreign governments to ship-owners and 
an amendment of the Antitrust Law making it a penal offense 
to rebate or discriminate. This has a futile sound. There is 
no evidence that the governments under whose flag the con- 
ference lines operate pay subsidies on their account. If they do, 
merely offsetting them would have little effect. It is not clear 
how penalties for rebating and discrimination could be enforced 
against foreign ship-owners, unless by excluding their vessels 
from our ports or subjecting them to discrimination in their use. 
What effect that would have on our trade is @ serious con- 
sideration.” 


The Boston Christian Science Monitor wonders if the trust 
investigator is not now ‘‘up against a very much more complex 
and far-reaching problem than he had anticipated ’’?— 


“The American monopoly that he attacks may be only retain- 
ing certain forms of business for the United States because by 
monopoly it is made weighty and powerful enough to compete 
with groups in other nations. Thus the argument often runs 
that is put up by defenders of monopoly. But what if the craft 
or the industry be internationalized as well as centralized? 
What if a group of producers of a limited number of nations set 











EASILY FRIGHTENED. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


SOMETHING COMING TO HIM. 
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JOSHUA W. ALEXANDER, 


Chairman of the House Committee on Mer- He testified that the Atlantic steamship lines Who defended rebating and rate-regulation 
. b 


chant Marine and Fisheries. 








P. A. 8S. FRANKLIN. 


operate in agreement. 
THE CHIEF “SHIPPING TRUST” INQUISITOR AND TWO OF THE WITNESSES. 


LORENZO DANIELS, 


y ocean carriers. 








about taking toll of the consumers of all nations? Such action is 
not improbable; it has been taken already.” 


A vigorous defense of the shipping interests was made before 
the investigating committee by Mr. Lorenzo Daniels, American 
agent for the Lamport and Holt Line. As he views it, ‘‘rebating 
is merely premium-giving,” and ‘‘the practise does not have 
the stigma attached to it in Europe that it does in this country.” 
He declares that the members of the conference had to work 
together or they could not do business, but insists that there is no 
monopoly—‘‘ There is absolutely a free sea between this country 
and South American ports, and the conference lines have never 
made it their business to wipe out competitors for this trade.”’ 
This combination, which, according to Mr. Daniels, does not 
restrain, but rather develops, commerce, operates on the follow- 
ing plan: 

‘‘Rate-regulation to prevent indiscriminate competition that 
would retard commerce and throw the steamship lines into 
bankruptcy. 

“Conference offices in London and New York for the purpose 
of discussing methods of developing South American commerce. 

‘Even freight tariff schedules, fixt in London on a parity with 
those existing in Germany, Great Britain, and other Continental 
points. 

‘Regular sailing dates to prevent the berthing of vessels 
in ports where there were no cargoes, and the distribution of 
cargoes where necessary to vessels of the conference lines, to 
maintain an equilibrium and prevent losing voyages, because 
of lack of freight.” 


Another agent testified that rebating from the port of New 
York was given up simply because the practise was confusing to 
customers, and not ‘‘on account of the Sherman Antitrust Law, 
because the efficacy of this law, so far as the shipping combine 
is concerned, is yet to be determined by the Supreme Court of 
the United States.”” The same witness intimated that only a 
government itself without sin should be the first to cast stones 
at the accused shippers. For he had heard that the Panama 
Railroad, which is operated by the United States Government, 
had participated in conferences with the Atlas Line, which forms 
part of the combination, and which operates on the Panama 
coast. If this is true, he remarked, “‘it seems that our own 
Government is engaging in the very business which it is endeavor- 
ing to prevent the combine from doing, and which has been made 
the basis of a suit in the United States courts.” 


STATE INSURANCE IN WISCONSIN 


‘sk FIRST STATE of the Union to go into the life- 
insurance business finds herself deprived of the services 
of the man who inaugurated the new system and who 
was expected to make it a success. Applications for policies 
have been steadily coming in, the papers tell us, and as soon 
as the number reached 500, the policies were to be issued. Mr. 
Herman L. Ekern, who has been State Insurance Commissioner 
of Wisconsin for eight years, ‘‘virtually drew up the Life In- 
surance Act and saw that it was passed,’ says the Chicago 
Record-Herald. Under his administration, and because of his 
‘admittedly marked ability as an insurance expert, it was be- 
lieved by nine persons out of ten that it would be a success.” 
But, continues the Chicago paper, ‘‘now that Governor Mc- 
Govern has accused him of illegal political activity and dis- 
missed him, in what manner is the wandering child, the State 
Life Insurance plan, to get proper care and sustenance?” In 
The Record-Herald’s Wisconsin correspondence we find hints 
that the political differences between Governor McGovern and 
Senator La Follette may be responsible for the removal of Mr. 
Ekern. The Governor, it will be remembered, came out for 
Roosevelt and led the Progressive party in his State. The 
Senator remained Republican in name and attacked the acts 
and motives of many leading Progressives in the columns of his 
weekly magazine. With these facts in mind the reader will not 
miss the fact that La Follette’s Weekly also sees politics, or worse, 
in the Ekern dismissal. To quote this weekly: 


“Herman L. Ekern, in the wide field of insurance, is putting 
forward for Wisconsin the most original and soundly progressive 
work in constructive insurance legislation under way anywhere 
in the nation. It promises an enormous saving to the people 
of the commonwealth in both life- and fire-insurance. Perfected, 
it will retain within the State hundreds of thousands of dollars 
which now go to New York to swell the lump of great insur- 
ance companies, one of the principal resources of the masters 
of finance and speculation. ...... 

‘‘How much of this attempt to destroy his great work for the 
State is due to political malice and how much, if any, is due the 
machinations of the insurance combination of Wall Street, with 
which one George W. Perkins is connected, can not now be 
determined. ...... 

“The people of Wisconsin will not submit to this. They will 
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not suffer this man or his important service to leave upon any 
pretext, however disguised.” 

It seems to most observers, however, that the full success of 
the Wisconsin insurance plan can at most be merely delayed by 
the absence of its creator. The justification of State insurance, 
says Mr. Benjamin S. Beecher, of the Wisconsin Department of 
Insurance, is that ‘‘it represents an attempt 
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merely offers the services of institutions already in existence as 
a@ means of receiving and saving these premium payments and 
paying out the claims as they mature in accordance with the 
terms of the contracts. 

‘*The Commissioner of Insurance, with his force of actuarial 
and clerical assistants, is made the administrator of the plan 
and the business is conducted through his office. Investments 

are made by the State Treasurer, who is 





on the part of the people to secure for them- 
selves the best insurance at reduced cost 
by making use of the State offices already 
in existence.”” This feeling, continues Mr. 
Beecher, in his description of the Wisconsin 
law in The Review of Reviews, was intensified 
by the disclosures in New York in 1905. Mas- 
sachusetts passed an act providing for the 
establishment of insurance departments in 
the savings-banks of the State, and a State 
insurance bill was favorably acted on in one 
branch of the Florida legislature. But it 
remained for Wisconsin to take the first step 
in this, as in so many things. The act was 
passed in 1911. By October 24, 1912, the 
necessary tables and data were prepared and 
the first application was formally received. 
As Mr. Beecher sketches the plan: 


‘‘Insurance may be granted to persons 
between the ages of twenty and fifty in 
amounts of $500 or multiples thereof. Until 
1,000 policies have been issued, no more 
than $1,000 shall be granted on any one 
life and not more than $3,000 at any time. 
At present five plans of insurance are offered: 





ex-officio custodian of {all funds received. 
The State Board of Health acts as a medical 
board to appoint local medical examiners in 
the various communities and to receive and 
pass upon the reports as to the ‘insurability 
of the applicant. All State factory inspec- 
tors, State banks, county, town, village and 
city clerks and treasurers, are furnished 
with ‘literature’ and application blanks and 
are authorized to receive applications and 
premium payments. Thus only the em- 
ployment of the necessary additional clerical 
help falls as an expense upon the policy- 
holder. As for office room, there is ample 
space in the new capitol building.” 


A comparison of the premium rates offered 
by the State with those of several leading 
companies tells how the people of Wisconsin 
will profit by patronizing their own govern- 
ment. The differences shown in these figures 
given by Mr. Beecher are due, he says, 
‘to the difference in the addition for ex- 


” 


pense”: 


ORDINARY LIFE 


Wiscon- New New North- 
Age sin Life Mutual England York western 
Fund Benefit Mutual Life Mutual 


21 $18.1 $18.40 $18.90 $19.62 $18.76 
21.96 2 


i : Soe oe 30 2°85 23.50 24.38 23.31 
(1) Ordinary Life; (2) Twenty-payment ee a ee 40 28.92 30.94 31.70 33.01 31.56 
Life; (3) Endowment at Age Sixty-five; Who devised the Wisconsin State 50 41.57 45.45 46.60 48.48 46.36 


(4) Ten-Year Endowment; (5) Term to Age 
Sixty-five. Other plans, including annuities, 
will be issued later. ...... 





Insurance Act, but will not be al- 
lowed to administer it. 


In summarizing the advantages of the 
State plan, Mr. Beecher points out how “‘ab- 








‘* The establishing of a fund does not mean 
that the State is appropriating money to conduct an insurance 
scheme or that premiums of the policy-holders are paid by the 
State, nor is the insurance compulsory on any one or any class. 
The fund is composed entirely of the contributions of the policy- 
holders. Life-insurance in its simplest form contemplates guar- 
anteed payments of specific amounts to beneficiaries, or, in the 
case of endowments or surrendered policies, to the insured’ him- 
self, made possible by premium savings contributed by ‘all the 
insured within the class. The State under the present plan 


solutely sound,” cheap, and extremely liberal 
in its policy provisions it is. The insured isfurnished with 
complete information, we are told. Moreover, 


“The present forms may lead to provision for annuities to 
protect old age and perhaps to other forms of insurance. The 
ability of the State to meet a need through the present plan may 
determine its extension to the great and ever more pressing 
fields of sickness, accident, and invalidity insurance and work- 
men’s compensation.” 


























In CHorus—“ You should cut it off about there.” 
—Bowers in the Newark News. 


REVISING THE TARIFF. ; 
—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal. 


IN THE MIDST OF COUNSELLORS THERE IS ———— ? 
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AN INTERNATIONAL STEEL TRUST 


UMORS of an international pool in the steel business 

R have been bruited before now, but the first direct evi- 

dence of its existence, given under oath by one who was 

in a position to know, comes from W. E. Corey, the former presi- 

dent. of the United States Steel Corporation, who has proved 

to be the Government’s star witness thus far in the dissolution 
suit against the Steel Trust. On the day 
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This direct assertion of the existence of pools is of particular 
interest to many editors because of Chairman Gary’s denial of 
their existence in testifying before the Stanley Committee. 
Judge Gary, the New York Herald remembers, ‘‘ testified that 
he never knew of any such pools until the time he was informed 
about them and ordered them discontinued.” But Mr. Corey 
is rather positive on this point, as may be seen by a glance at 
this bit of his cross-examination as it is reported in The Iron Age 

(New York, January 30): 





of Mr. Corey’s first appearance on the 
stand, Colonel Roosevelt was called upon to 
explain his action in the Tennessee Coal 
and Iron case. But he told nothing new, 
simply reaffirming his declarations before 
the Stanley Committee, to the effect that: 
“Not one thing could have been known 
about the Tennessee Company which could 
have altered my action. I was dealing 
with a panic.” So the press allow the testi- 
mony of an ex-president of the United States 
Steel Corporation to overshadow that of an 
ex-President of the United States. They 
admit that Mr. Corey, who is generally 
believed to have been forced out of his 
commanding position, may now be ‘‘wiping 
out old scores, and perhaps gratifying a per- 
sonal resentment,” but, as the Brooklyn 
Eagle observes, the seriousness of the blow 
at the Steel Trust ‘‘is not lessened by the 
unusual motive of the witness. It is now 
made a necessity for the Gary management 
to disprove what Corey has said, or to 
minimize the significance of the testimony.” 
And The Wall Street Journal thinks Mr. Corey 
‘‘has unconsciously performed a _ greater 
public service than any he offered as presi- 








Copyrighted by Paul Thompson. 
WILLIAM ELLIS COREY. 


A quarter;of his fortune is in the 
Steel Trust, but he testifies against it. 


“Did you mean to say yesterday that 
Judge Gary knew about these pools, or 
merely about the rail pool, at or about the 
time they were wound up?” 

‘He knew about them all the time.” 

‘*Are you sure of that?” 

** Absolutely.” 

‘*How do you know he knew about them?” 

‘*Because he attended the meetings.” 

‘What meetings did he attend outside of 
the rail pool?” 

‘The plate and structural pools.” 


The one-time president of the Steel Cor- 
poration is a better witness against the trust 
than Andrew Carnegie, concludes the New 
York World, for, while Mr. Carnegie merely 
asserts that the steel industry needs no 
protection, Mr. Corey shows why. And the 
Springfield Republican also turns to _— 
of the tariff : 


‘*On top of all the tariff protection which 
these American steel-makers desired was 
erected this edifice of monopolistic extortion 
in the form of pools and agreements, not 
only national but international in scope. 

“The Tariff Board made no report on 
the iron and steel schedules, but Congress 
will have information enough to justify 
action. Every fresh inquiry or investigation, 








dent of the United States Steel Corporation.” 

Much of the Corey testimony was ‘‘only a verification or 
vindication,” to use one editor’s phrase, of eharges against the 
Steel Trust which have been asserted by its critics in the daily 
press. But his admission of the existence of an international 
steel-rail pool, ‘‘whereby the price of rails has been maintained 
in this country at the uniform rate of $28 a ton for years,” 
seems especially important in the eyes of newspaper observers. 
According to this testimony, notes the New York Journal of 
Commerce in a brief editorial summary: 


‘Besides the United States Steel Corporation, the only other 
American companies engaged in making rails, the Lackawanna 
of Buffalo and the Pennsylvania Steel Company, were in the 
pool with the manufacturers of England, Germany, France, 
Belgium, and Austria. It was arranged at conferences abroad 
by Mr. Farrell, now president of the Corporation. Mr. Corey 
profest not to be conversant with the details, but believed there 
was an ‘understanding’ rather than a formal agreement which 
was generally carried out. This reserved to the various parties 
the markets of their several countries and divided the neutral 
field so that each should have its own allotment, free from tres- 
pass by the others. There could hardly be anything more com- 
plete, if this ‘understanding’ was strictly observed.” 


Other points are thus stated by the Springfield Republican: 


“In the same period, that is to say, in the decade ending in 
1910, when Mr. Corey resigned, this international agreement 
for the partition of the world in the sale of rails was supplemented 
by an international agreement concerning the manufacture of 
armor-plate. There were also pools confined to the home mar- 
ket. There was a ‘plate and structural’ pool, embracing the 
trust and the independent producers which Mr. Gary knew of, 
according to Mr. Corey. And the late president of the trust 
was sure that the famous Gary dinners were the instrumentality 
for fixing prices in the American market.” 


every new witness who tells the truth, like 
Mr. Corey, adds to the strength of the in- 
dictment against the tariff rates which, in no small degree, 
were instrumental in making the American iron and steel in- 


dustry the happy hunting-ground of trust promoters and 
monopolists.”’ 


The dissolution suit, editorial writers point out, will soon pass 
into the hands of a new Administration, ‘‘as part of its inheri- 
tance from President Taft and his Attorney-General, * and its 
further history is awaited with interest. ‘‘Unless the combina- 
tion can be resolved into its constituent companies, it is not cer- 
tain that any useful purpose would be served by a dissolution,’ 
rémarks the Philadelphia Record. And the Charleston News 
and Courier, which has no particular friendship for the Steel 
Trust, and expects the Democracy to succeed where the Re- 
publicans failed to cure this disease which has been allowed to 
fasten itself on the body politic, remarks that ‘‘If a cure can 
be effected without a radical operation, so much the better.’ 

With the appearance of the successive Government witnesses, 
newspaper comment has naturally presented the case against, 
rather than for; the Steel Trust. But in a few weeks the de- 
fense will start in with its evidence, and there will be oppor- 
tunity for quoting editorial argument on that side. Judge Gary 
will be the first witness for the corporation, the New York Sun 
informs us: 


‘He will assert that he proceeded under the best legal advice 
obtainable in this country, and the climax of the defense will be 
a question something like this: 

‘S ‘If the Government smashed the Standard Oil Company 
for crushing competition and dissolved the American Tobacco 
Company for buying out competition, what can it do to the 
United States Steel Corporation, which slept in the same bed 
with its competitors?’ ” 
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UNSHACKLING JUSTICE 
T MOST VITAL SUBJECT before the country at 


this time is not the tariff or the monetary system, but 

the question of efficiency in the administration of justice, 
according to a vote of the members of the Council of the National 
Economic League. President Taft’s utterances, the Supreme 
Court’s revision of the rules of equity procedure, the movements 
toward codification and simplification of laws in several States, 
and the practical work being undertaken by the American Bar 
Association, indicate the general recognition of the need for 
swifter, simpler, surer, more impartial justice. And a judge of 
New York’s Supreme Court has but recently declared with all 
the emphasis at his command that, in fact, all men are not 
equal before the law, and that unless lawyers, legislatures, and 
judges act, the people will do some rather rough reforming for 
themselves. The American Bar Association has recognized the 
justice of the lawyer’s cries about the ‘“‘law’s delay,’ and a 
committee headed by Mr. Thomas W. Shelton is striving to 
effect a change which will bring ‘‘prompt and complete relief” 
so far as. the Federal Courts are concerned. The Supreme 
Court, explains Mr. Shelton, has ‘‘just completed a system for 
the equity side in the Federal courts” (considered in our issue 
for November 16). Now let Congress give it the same power 
over the law side that it has over the equity side, ‘tin order to 
bring about an immediate simplification, cheapening, and 
expediting of judicial procedure in the Federal courts.’ Mr. 
Shelton is very much in earnest. At present, he declares, 


‘Federal judicial procedure on the common law side may be 
likened to crossing an out-of-date bridge in bad repair and with 
pateh decking. The burden-bearer must minimize his load in 
order to apply his energy in getting over the pitfalls in the 
defective way. His skill, strength, and speed serve him and his 
employer but little purpose. The bridge ought to be destroyed, 
and a modern, complete viaduct erected, suitable to the times 
and the traffic. 

‘Statistics would seem to indicate that just a little more than 
half the cases instituted are ever tried on their merits. In 
other cases much valuable time is wasted in conforming to tech- 
nical requirements that serve no useful purpose. The courts, 
with rare exceptions, are not so much to ke blamed. They are 
bound hand and foot by this archaic and conflicting pleading 
and procedure. A judge is only a part of judicial procedure, 
and can not legally rise above the rules of his court. They are 
the tools with which he works. A law, however wise or needful, 
is no better than the judicial procedure—the machinery— 
through which it is enforced.” 


But if Congress can be induced to act upon the suggestion 
and demand of the Bar Association, explains a prominent lawyer, 
then 


“The Supreme Court would certainly adopt a simple system 
similar to the New Jersey and Connecticut systems, and while 
this could not be foreed upon any of the State courts, it would 
be such an example of what a simple practise could be made 
that sooner or later its example would cause other States to 
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follow the lead of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the matter. Thus the greater amount of the law's technicalities 
would be eliminated, because the technicalities of which we hear 
so much complaint are mostly caused by the statutes relating to. 
practise.” 


These efforts, naturally, meet with the complete approval 
of the editors commenting on them. The attempted reform, 
thinks the New York Commercial, begins very properly in the 
Federal courts, ‘‘because the problem involved is more easily 
and promptly handled in their jurisdiction, which depends less 
on time-encrusted precedent.”” But, it adds: 


“‘The essential use and importance of reform will be more 
specially signalized in the effect which such reformation will 
have on the procedure of State courts. This covers a great 
multiplicity of causes in trials of the first instance, many of 
which in the very nature of the issues involved can not get into 
the Federal courts as their ultimate.” 


And it is doubtless conditions in State, rather than national, 
courts which drew from Justice Wesley O. Howard, of the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of New York, a denun- 
ciation of present judicial tendencies, a warning of coming 
retribution, that is as vigorous and impassioned as any cam >aicn 
utterance of our most radical political leaders. Speaking in 
Troy, New York, last week, Judge Howard said, as quoted in 
the New York World: 


‘‘Our laws are becoming inadequate; they do not satisfy the 
popular conception of equal justice. The people clamor against 
the law, its delays, its discriminations, its inconsistencies—and 
they clamor with much reason. 

‘‘The thousands of statutes, rules, decisions, writs, and un- 
written laws, uncertain to the judges, confusing to the lawyers, 
and utterly incomprehensible to the people, constitute a condi- 
tion almost chaotic...... ; 

‘*The laws will command respect only when they are worthy: 
of respect. Wooden plows once elicited admiration; to use them 
now would excite only ridicule. Many old laws concerning 
coemployees, contributory negligence, assumed risks, master 
and servant, rules of procedure, and rules of evidence are wooden 
plows; the use of them now obstructs progress and defeats 
justice. It is almost superstition to venerate ancient laws. 

‘“The roads to justice should be straight, short, and simple. 
There should be no toll-gates on the way; no brigands, no false 
guide-boards. The suitors traveling in automobiles should have 
no preference over those on foot. All this can not be accom- 
plished in a day, but the reform should at once begin. 

‘‘Tt is not well to scoff at the muttering of the people; there 
is much reason for it. But revolutionary measures are to be 
avoided. The recall of judges and decisions would work no 
cure—that would precipitate anarchy. 

‘‘Let us not deceive ourselves; the spirit of recall is spreading; 
the impatience of the masses grows deeper. Something will 
happen. Unless the judges act, the people will act; if they 
do not resort to the recall they will revise the Constitution and 
create new courts—courts to do rough justice; courts to do 
summary justice; courts close to the common people; courts 
without technicalities, sophistry, and delay, and where sub- 
stantial right prevails.’’ 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


YounG Turks stand a chance of aging rapidly.— Wall Street Journal. 


THE only gamblers that are afraid of the New York police are the gam- 
blers who have told.—Charleston News and Courier. 

THAT hammering noise is not coming from President-elect Wilson's 
cabinet factory, but from those on the outside.—Detroit Free Press. 

Way does not young Mr. Rockefeller get his Uncle William to give an 
address some Sunday on obedience to the law?—Boston Advertiser. 

- BRITISH suffragettes are now tampering with railway signals—a merry 

jest, somewhat like putting arsenic in grandma's tea.—New York World. 

AN Episcopal adviser tells Wall Street it needs a rudder, but Wall Street 
is not so anxious for steering gear as for means to raise the wind.—Boston 
Transcript. 

Wun the Turks have finally departed, we shall probably hear that 
Adrianople -is demanding the ‘‘commission form of government.’’—New 
Orleans Times-Democrat. 


INAUGURAL ball seems to be getting kicked around a good deal.— 
Wall Street Journal. 

IT will be noticed that the express companies are now busily engaged 
in locking the stable door.— Washington Post. 

A MILWAUKEE man says he has a process to make milk direct from hay, 
but the cow beat him to it.— Wall Street Journal. 

WICKERSHAM has dropt his suit against the coffee trust, as he has found 
that there were no grounds.— Washington Post. 

SoMEBODY asks, ‘“‘Can Roosevelt really write history?” Why, bless 
you, he’s the fellow who makes it!— Wall Street.Journal. 


MEN accused of $5,000,000 fraud in selling ‘‘rare books’’ have been in- 
dicted. The bookworm has turned.—Madison (Wisconsin) State Journal 
Epiror My.ivus, who libeled King George, has been turned away from 


the United States. Mylius arrived at our gates just about 138 years too 
late.—Houston Post. 
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HAGGLERS FOR PEACE IN THE SLAVE MARKET. 


—Amsterdammer. 





RUSSIAN RAGE AT 


USSIA has 1,600,000 men now under arms, say dispatches 
R from St. Petersburg, and the number will not be reduced 
while Austria maintains her threatening attitude. Aus- 
tria has gained Russia’s consent to giving the fortresses of 
Secutari and Janina to the future Albanian nation, says the 
Bourse Gazette of St. Petersburg, and-it is hoped that by this 
sacrifice Austria will be satisfied and war averted. But some 
Russian observers predict it will not be long before Albania will 
fall into Austria’s hands. Next, Salonika will become Austrian, 
and then the whole Augean and the Dardanelles. So the Novoye 
Vremya (St. Petersburg) sees in Austria’s attitude a menace not 
merely to Servia, but to Russia, and goes on to say of the Powers’ 
consent to Albanian autonomy: 


“This decision turns out to be absolutely one-sided, and does 
not put an end to the demands of 





AUSTRIAN SUCCESS 


but not very clearly, may prove to be a myth under, Austrian 
interpretation, and Servia will again fall into complete eco- 
nomic dependence upon Austria, as before.” : 


But Austria’s ambition is not limited to Servia and Albania; 
she has a greater aim. We read on: 


‘Judging from Vienna newspaper articles, and particularly 
the organ of the military party, it can be seen that Austria’s 
secret thought is to gain possession not only of Servia, but of 
the entire western part of the Balkan Peninsula, including Sa- 
lonika, which, she says, she needs because of the possibility that 
some one may close the exit from the Adriatic Sea. 

‘It is easy to understand why Austria has dreamed about 
Salonika since the days of Metternich. Having established in 
Salonika a base for her fleet, Austria will take possession of the 
AXgean Sea and soon lay her hands upon the straits, the Dar- 
danelles and the Bosporus, which are so-necessary to us in the 

economic sense. Being allied 





Austria. Austria is not even 
obliged to demobilize, and does 
not think of doing it, but, on the 
contrary, makes new demands 
upon the Slavs, relying upon her 
military preparedness. ‘These de- 
mands . . . concern Montenegro. 
Austria already raises the question 
of the cession of some part of 
Montenegro, for which she has 
heither ground nor right, except, 
may be, the right of might. 
“Continuing to dictate her will 
to the diplomats, Austria further 
intends to reserve for Albania 
such large territory that it will 








with Turkey, Austria can thus 
forge a second armored lock to 
these straits. 

“Under the present Russian 
policy of nonresistance, this aim 
of Austria can be easily accom- 
plished. There probably will. be 
a resumption of the war between 
the Balkan States and Turkey, 
who is now better prepared, ow- 
ing to the time gained by the 
armistice and to the possible sup- 
port of Germany and Austria. 
The diplomatic defeat suffered 
by the Balkan League at London, 
Austria’s threatening attitude 








her victories. Servia’s access to 
the Adriatic, which was decided 
upon by the London conference, 


IN THE DIPLOMATIC INFERNO. 


Up to the crest they push with stress and strain 
The ponderous stone that thunders back again! (After Homer.) 


toward it, as well as the lack of 
support on the part of Russia, 
must have had a bad effect: up- 


—Le Rire (Paris). on the spirit of the Balkan na- 
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tions and the Slav troops, and must have strengthened the 
spirit of the Turks. The war may last for many months and 
exhaust the strength of the Allies, and then under the least 
pretext fully mobilized Austria will attack Servia. Relying upon 
the support of Germany and Italy, Austria can seize, besides 
Servia, all the western part of the Balkan Peninsula, up to 
BeNIME. nso oles 

‘Tf Austria succeeds in gaining possession of the Augean Sea 
she will, having allied with Turkey, close the straits with her 
fleet, and then the grain exports of the entire south of Russia will 
fall into her hands, that is, will be dependent upon her. .. . 
Our position will then be exactly . 
like that in which Servia was 
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LONDON PRESS ON OUR DYNAMITERS 


LL ENGLAND was profoundly stirred by the story of 
A the dynamite conspiracy in this country and especially 
by the dispatches to the London papers which detailed 

what The Daily Mail styles ‘‘one of the most atrocious crimes 
of modern days”—the destruction of the Los Angeles Times 
building on October 2,°1910, with its long list of killed and 
maimed. This London paper has a fellow-feeling for the Cali- 
fornia sufferers, as England, too, 





put. Our grain will be valueless. 
Who in the European market 
will care'to deal with us when 
it will be impossible to be accu- 
rate in the delivery of the grain, 
as the case was last year during 
the Italo-Turkish War? This is 
the aim of Austria’s ‘big game,’ 
which has cost her three mil- 
liards of rubles spent for arma- 
ment and mobilization. 

“To form around us a circle 
consisting of Turkey, the Aus- 
trian fleet in the Agean Sea, and 
Austrian dominions commen- 
cing from the western part of the 
Balkan Peninsula . . . up north, 
to Germany’s border-line—isn’t 
it @ereatadeal. ... 6s. 

“Within this circle will be in- 
cluded, besides Russia, Bulgaria, 
that is, almost all free Slavdom, 
and Rumania along with them. 
That will be a victory of the 
Teuton race over the Slavs, for 
if the Teutons so desire they will 
permit us to. breathe; and if not, 
we will suffocate.” 








This gloomy and pessimistic 
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has had her dynamite scares and 
her Battle of Battersea, and, in 
commenting on the trial and con- 
demnation of the prisoners at 
Indianapolis, the editor remarks 
with satisfaction: 


“This act of justice should go 
far to purge American §labor- 
unions—which are not quite the 
same as our English trade- 
unions—of their association with 
‘a peculiarly detestable form of 
violence. 

“‘Labor-union officials _ pro- 
tested their complete innocence 
and insisted that these crimes 
were the acts of individuals, not 
of an organized labor conspiracy. 
This trial has established be- 
yond all possibility of doubt the 
fact that such agreat conspiracy 
existed and that many of the 
most prominent labor-union 
leaders in the United States were 
involved in it. But the people 
of the United States are not yet 
prepared to accept the extraor- 








writer, who seems to look upon 
Austria as the fiercest and 
greediest lahd-grabber in Eu- 
rope, thinks that an Austro- 
Slav war is practically imminent, for the life of the Slavic nations 
will be threatened, and whether prepared or not Russia will have 
to fight ‘‘but under conditions incomparably worse than at 
present,” because her allies, the Balkan States, ‘will by that 
time be absolutely exhausted by the war with Turkey and 
Austria, and the Powers of the Triple Entente ... being 
thoroughly disappointed in us, may desert this political com- 
bination and form new combinations on which our fate will be 
decided, for we will be wholly isolated.”"—Translation made for 
Tue Literary Diasst. 


every bird ought to know. 





TURKEY IN WONDERLAND, 


TURKEY (observing Phenix rising from its ashes)—‘‘ That's a trick 
Wonder if I’m too old to learn it?” 





dinary doctrine enunciated by an 
Australian labor leader, that‘ kill- 
ing is no murder’ when accom- 
plished in the sacred cause of 
labor-unionism. The men who 
plotted and hired agents to. com- 
mit these outrages doubtless reckoned on complete impunity. 
They have now been undeceived, and a signal victory for justice 
has been won.” 


—Punch (London). 


The labor leaders and the laws of the United States are to 
blame for these outrages, thinks the London Times, but, it goes 
on to say: 

“Tt would, of course, be unjust to hold the whole of organized 
labor in America, or the whole of the federation, or even of the 


association, answerable for the crimes of President Ryan and 
his colleagues. Doubtless the workingmen who pass resolutions 














THEY THOUGHT THEY 





WOULD BURY HIM. —UlIk (Berlin). 
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denouncing action of the kind are for the most part honestly 
expressing their judgment. But the position of some at least 
of the leaders is not so clear as could be wished. These men 
used language which in its natural sense might readily be ac- 
cepted as inciting to the perpetration of outrages. When the 





THE GREAT WAR OF 1913. 
The first victims of the European struggle—empty purses. 
—Simplicissimus (Munich). 


outrages which were the natural consequences of such words 
took place, they did not straightforwardly express their repro- 
bation of these deeds. They did not take active steps to assist 
the cause of justice. On the contrary, they did their best to 
discredit the prosecutions, and in the McNamara case the Dis- 
trict Attorney stated that efforts had been made to bribe jurors 
to give a verdict of acquittal, We have more than once ex- 
prest the belief that reforms in the labor legislation of the United 
States are desirable and inevitable. That enables us with all 
the greater freedom to record our detestation of the crimes which 
certain labor leaders have committed and sanctioned, and which 
others have provoked and palliated, and to affirm our convic- 
tion that these are not the means which will induce the American 
people to modify their laws.” 


The London Standard expresses ‘“‘pained surprize” that 
“American justice should inflict so mild a penalty on ruffians 
convicted of such heinous offenses,’”’ and thinks such leniency is 
next door to complicity or connivance. Hence we read of these 
“ wretches’’: 


‘They waged a cruel war agains: the existing order of things, 
intent on wrecking the very foundations of the social and in- 
dustrial system. The turpitude of their offense is heightened 
rather than diminished by the fact that their evil machinations 
were for a long while concealed beneath a veil of apparent re- 
spectability and fair conduct. The atrocity of their plan of 
campaign and the wicked barbarity of their methods require no 
underlining to be execrated by civilized mankind. For such 
crimes there can be no reparation; there can not be any pallia- 
tion; and it might be thought that clemency would be out of the 
question. The public can only be protected and the law vin- 
dicated by the infliction of the heaviest penalty which its statutes 
prescribe, but here we see with amazement a gang of flagrant 
malefactors subjected to no more severe punishment or worse 
inconvenience than for one of them seven years’ imprisonment, 
for two others six years, and for the majority yet shorter terms. 
It almost amounts to putting a premium on violence and criminal 
conspiracy.” 
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BRITAIN’S MEDICAL-INSURANCE LAW 


OVERTY IS ROBBED at a single stroke of one of its 
Pros: terrors, says a leading London paper, by the law 

which has just gone into operation, providing medical 
attendance, medicine, and sickness-insurance for the poor upon 
the payment of eight cents a week to the Government fund. 
Employers and employed join in the payments, but the em- 
ployed get the benefits, which go only to manual workers (with- 
out regard to wage) or to others’ receiving less than $800 a year. 
Tables appearing in the London press show that the largest 
benefits go to those in the prime of life, who will lose the most 
wages when sickness comes. Men between 21 and 50 will re- 
ceive $2.40 a week for 26 weeks, and women of the same age 
$1.80 for the same time. Those younger or older will have from 
$1.20 to $1.68 for thirteen weeks. If those between 16 and 21 
are married or have dependents, they receive the full benefits 
for those over 21. Every woman receives a bonus on the birth 
of her child and a certain allowance during her illness. How 
the entire plan was nearly wrecked by the refusal of the doctors 
to participate has been told in the cable dispatches to our news- 
papers. A rise in the pay proposed brought them into line. 
Under the law the doctors who place their names on the panels, 
or approved Government lists of local practitioners, are to re- 
ceive a salary from the Government which will not preclude 
them, however, from the independent exercise of their profession. 
The eulogy of the press reaches its high-water mark in the words 
of the London Daily Telegraph, which declares: 


“Nothing quite like it has been attempted before at one 
stroke in political history. It dwarfs any single proposition of 
the kind put forward before, either in Germany or anywhere 
else abroad. Mr. Lloyd George seeks to do in one great bill 
much more than Bismarck and his coadjutors achieved in a 
series of measures extending over many years. 

“That is what will strike to-day the imagination of the world, 
and we need hardly say that all civilized countries have been 
waiting for the disclosure of the proposals. 

“The measure will profoundly affect for all generations to 























WHERE THE WORLD’S MONEY GOES. 
—Bystander (London}. 


come the life and character of the nation, and it will modify the 
very nature of British society as it hitherto existed. 
“In short, we have no hesitation in saying that the plans 
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unfolded by the Chancellor of the Exchequer mean the most 
far-reaching and deep-reaching project of social legislation ever 
yet laid before any country, democratic or other.” 


Of the maternity benefits the London Daily Chronicle says: 


‘Every year in the United Kingdom there are some 1,200,000 
births, and it is estimated that 1,000,000 of these will bring the 
30s. benefit to the parents. How great a boon this benefit will 
be may be realized from the fact that from one-fourth to one- 
third of the 1,200,000 born are born to want. Until to-day the 
child and the mother have suffered, and the whole national 
standard of physique has been lowered because in thousands of 
eases it has not been possible to provide the necessities the 
mother needed, and because she 
was obliged to return to work 
before she had fully recovered 
from her confinement. The 
maternity benefit will do much 
toward removing this serious 
danger to the nation’s health.” 


The number of physicians al- 

‘ready engaged may be seen from 

this paragraph in The Pall Mall 
Gazette (London): 


“The National Health Insur- 
ance Commissioners announce 
to-day that panels have been 
formed for every county and 
county borough in Great Britain, 
and comprize the names of more 
than 15,000 doctors. In a large 
number of cases, the commis- 
sioners add, 70, 80, or 90 per 
cent. of the doctors in the area, 
probably including all those en- 
gaged in practise among insured 
persons, have come on to the 
panel.” 


The contributions made by the 
employers, who buy four-penny 
stamps from the post-office and 
paste them in a book to be pre- 
sented on claiming a _ benefit, 
was the cause of bitter, but brief, 
opposition, thus alluded to by the Liberal London Daily News: 


““Unbiassed onlookers can hardly fail to have been struck by 
the contrast between the violence of the storm which accom- 
panied the passing of the act and the smoothness of its working 
since it became law. Of the noble and indignant ladies who, 
with their butlers, protested from the Albert Hall or, as the 
season advanced, from the Riviera, their determination never 
to lick stamps for a Welshman, not a word has been heard dur- 
ing all these weeks that the contributions have been quietly 
handed in with a patience which is now to reap its reward. The 
duchesses have been dropt for the doctors. It has once again 
been proved a fundamental mistake to suppose that a nation 
which is before all things law-abiding will lay aside its charac- 
teristic to play into the hands of a party. Liberal interest in 
the Insurance Act henceforward centers less on its controversial 
aspects than on the splendid breadth of the conception and the 
patient administrative execution by which Mr. Lloyd George 
at a single stroke robbed poverty of one, at least, of the worst 
of its terrors.” 


But, say its critics, it is an “‘insurance muddle” and nothing 
else, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has brought about. 
So writes the Conservative London Daily Mail, in which 
we read that ‘‘the weekly- payments have been and will con- 
tinue to be heavy in comparison with the benefits received.” 
Moreover: 


“Three things about the act will strike any business man 
whc looks into its prospects. First, the immense increase of 
cost on the first estimates. Second, the injustice inflicted on 
the post-office contributors and some other classes. Third, the 
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muddle and opportunity for fraud. It is now estimated by the 
Government that the taxpayer alone will have to subscribe 
£6,000,000 in the first full year. This sum, of course, is quite 
distinct from the contributions of employer and employed. 
After several years this sum, it is calculated, will grow to at 
least 12 million pounds. Just as the cost of the old-age pension 
grew at a jump from a first estimate of 6 million to 12 million, 
we may expect the insurance tax to increase its burdens year by 
year out of all proportion to first expectations. A heavier and 
heavier weight of taxation, much of it spent on extra officials, 
is promised for the next twenty years; and no one can estimate 
the degree of the final burden. 

“A part of the cost and all the injustice are due to the 
hurry and thoughtlessness in which the act was imagined and 

produced.” 


The same paper speaks of the 
temptation to graft given by the 
act, and we are told: 


“Tn Ireland it is a flagrant fact 
that political societies are flour- 
ishing under the act and that 
insurance appointments have 
been made along political lines. 
There will be at least a strong 
temptation to use the 3s. 8d., 
which is the society’s fee for ex- 
penses for each insured person, 
as an addition to the political 
funds.” 


A correspondent of the Lon- 
don Outlook bitterly complains 
that the doctors are being badly 
used by the act and their medi- 
eal services exploited by the 
Liberal politicians who are only 
anxious to catch votes and re- 
main in power. Says this writer: 





“‘During the lifetime of King 
Edward the medical profession 
flourished under his fostering 
care and support. He had the 
welfare of his people at heart, 
and his Hospital Fund is suffi- 
cient testimony to his disinter- 
ested efforts on their behalf. 
There is no doubt too that he saw through the predatory schemes 
of professional politicians to exploit the people for their own pur- 
poses and, as far as he could, withstood them. With a new 
sovereign, whom they have not hesitated to coerce, these men, 
most of whom are lawyers, have had a freer scope for their 
jealousy of the prestige the doctors enjoyed under King Edward. 
At last the Insurance Act provides a weapon with which they 
can crush them and compel them to become paid state servants 
to be controlled by lawyers. What care they that the national 
health is at stake and likely to be seriously impaired in the proc- 
ess? That is only useful for the ponderous platitudes of plat- 
form pledges, which in their eyes, after they have obtained votes, 
are subject to personal, professional, and parliamentary exigen- 
cies. The hospitals, to which the Radical and Nonconformist 
contributions form a very trifling percentage, are in serious danger 
of impaired usefulness and their very existence as voluntary 
institutions threatened.” 


—Figaro (Paris). 


While the London Times shows the same spirit of hostility to. 


the act, The Pall Mall Gazette roundly condemns the ‘‘strident 
appeals to the susceptibility’ of Jeames Plush and ‘‘cook” and 
says. 


‘‘The history of the Insurance Act is full of political lessons. 
Nothing is shown more clearly than the value of a pertinacious 
and determined pressure in the face of prejudice and wanton 
agitation. When The Daily Mail and The Times were making 
their strident appeal to the ignorance and susceptibility of the 
servants’ hall, a weaker man than Mr. Lloyd George might have 
been shaken by the commotion. But the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stuck to his plan, undeterred by unintelligent and 
artificial clamor.” 
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SCIENTIFIC ADVANCE IN AGRICULTURE 


the United States has become a great scientific insti- 
tution than in what it has done to further the applica- 
tion of the various sciences to agriculture. In our issue of 
December 21 we reviewed Secretary Wilson’s final report, which 
covered the sixteen years of his administration, and the growth 
in importance and activity of the department were brought out 
in that review. But the history of this growth is at the same 
time a history of the development and accomplishments of 
scientific agriculture in the United States. This is indicated 
by the fact that farmers’ bulletins issued by the Government 
now number 506 separate pamphlets. discussing nearly every 
phase of modern farm work. Foremost among the lines of en- 
deavor now entrusted to the component bureaus of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—most of them unknown sixteen years ago 
—is that of Plant Industry, which has bred and introduced val- 
uable new fruits, cereals, and other crops, besides developing 
whole industries like that of beet-sugar and new lines of agri- 
cultural endeavor like that of dry-farming, and teaching the 
farmer how to combat a host of insect and fungous foes. Then 
there is the cognate Bureau of Animal Industry, with its dairy 
tests, meat inspection, and biological surveys; the Weather 
Bureau, once under the War Department, but now probably 
the most widely known bureau of the Department of Agricul- 
ture; the system of crop reports; the Bureau of Chemistry, of 
special importance since the passage of the Food and Drugs 
Act; the offices of Public Roads and Experiment Stations; 
and, lastly, the Forest Service, which some would rate as of 
equal importance with all other work of the Department. Since 
1905 the care of the national forests, once intrusted to the 
Interior Department, has been part of the work of this branch 
of the service. 
This multiplication of work has corresponded, of course, with 
a very real and widespread increase in agricultural knowledge 
and its applications. To mention but a few of those not cov- 
ered in the above enumeration, there are the world-wide sur- 
veys made to discover new economic plants, the remarkable 
progress in irrigation and in soil-reclamation of all kinds, the 
advances in our ability to grow ‘‘bumper crops” of corn or 
cotton, under attainable conditions, a better understanding of 
seed-selection, and the grading and standardization of grains, 
the wonderful advances in plant-pathology, soil-bacteriology, 
and plant-nutrition, the modern systematization of farm-man- 
agement, studies and tests of fertilizers, together with the dis- 
covery of the electric fixation of nitrogen, now used so success- 
fully in their production, more effective quarantine against in- 
fected farm-animals, the production and use of denatured alco- 
hol; scientific road-building and farm-drainage. All these things 
have been made widely known through farmers’ institutes, de- 
monstration-trains, and other effective agencies. In connection 
with all of them the Department has played some honorable 
parts. It has often been necessary to follow up these studies by 
legislation, and the result has been the enactment by Congress 
of important and far-reaching measures for the protection of the 
health, welfare, and prosperity of the people of the United States. 
To quote from the Secretary’s report: 


Ni bate is it more evident that the Government of 


“These measures are the culmination of scientific work and 
investigation of the Department of Agriculture, which exposed 
conditions requiring legislation to remedy them. Some of the 
more important acts referred to are the act of February 2, 1903, 
for the suppression of pleuropneumonia, the foot-and-mouth 
disease, and other contagious, infectious, and communicable 
diseases of live stock; the act of March 3, 1905, which is an 


enlargement of the above act; the act of May 25, 1900, com- 
monly known as the Lacey Act; the act of June 29, 1906, com- 
monly known as the 28-hour law; the Food and Drugs Act. of 
June 30, 1906; the Meat-inspection Law of June 30, 1906; the 
Insecticide and Fungicide Act of April 26, 1910, and the Plant 
Quarantine Act of August 20, 1912. 

‘* All these statutes commit to-the Secretary of Agriculture not 
only the details of. their administration, but also the duty of 
enforcing their penal provisions. Hence it is that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been charged with the execution of 
some of the most important penal statutes of the United States. 

‘‘That such should be the ease is directly due to the fact that 
the penal statutes referred to have grown out of conditions 
which were exposed by the Department in its work to enable it 
to carry out the purpose of its organization, namely, to diffuse 
among the people of the United States useful information on 
subjects connected with agriculture in the most general and 
comprehensive sense of that word. All these statutes directly 
bear upon agricultural industries of the people of the United 
States, and logically their administration has been committed 
to the Department of Agriculture.” 


In fact, the scientific activities of the Federal Government 
have in. this Department taken the form of aid, direct or indi- 
rect, toward the uplift of agriculture and of country life. As 
we read in the report: 


“In this movement the Department has been gradually 
equipped to occupy a foremost place. It came to learn and it 
remained to teach. Its influence penetrates the remotest neigh- 
borhood. It performs a mission of welfare and happiness. t” 
farmers and to the whole nation. The millions of dollars thai 
it costs are returned in tens of millions of wealth saved and 
wealth produced. 

“The Department is prepared to continue and increase its 
public service. During sixteen years it has progressed from the 
kindergarten through the primary, middle, and upper grades of 
development until now it has a thousand tongues that speak 
with authority. Its teachings, its discoveries, and its improve- 
ments are permeating the national agricultural life. The forces 
that are at work must cause ever-increasing results. 

‘“‘The great and growing movement carried on by the Depart- 
ment for agricultural betterment has not been sustained solely 
by one man, nor by afew men. A choice corps of scholarly ex- 
perts in their special lines of endeavor has been growing in‘mem- 
bership, in breadth of view, and in the practical application of 
their efforts. They have been and are men both good and true, 
men with high ideals, often sacrificing greater remuneration in 
private employment for love of the great results of their public 
service. No great work can be begun, nor sustained, by this 
Department without such men. 

‘*Men grow old in service and in years, and cease their labor, 
but the results of their labor and the children of their brains 
will live on; and may whatever of worth that is in these -be 
ever blooming.” 





OYSTERS AND DISEASE—While in France Inspector- 
General Fabre-Domergues, of the maritime fisheries, asserts that 
he has discovered a method by which oysters may be made 
healthful, even if they have contained the bacilli of typhoid, 
simply by keeping them for several days before eating in fil- 
tered water, which kills the germs, Mr. Piuzani, health officer 
of the port of Naples, has made some observations on cholera- 
infected oysters, that do not quite agree. Says H. de Varigny 
in the Chronique Scientifique of the Bibliothéque Universelle (Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland): 


‘‘He has proved that in oysters cultivated in an infected 
environment the germs keep alive in the tissues a long time after 
having disappeared from the surrounding water. They live in 
the tissues as long as twelve days after the oysters have been 
removed to noninfected water. Consequently, the influence of 
the pure water can not be nearly as powerful on the bacilli of 
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cholera as on those of typhoid. But is its influence on the latter 
really as powerful as has been reported? This question should 
be answered before we put too much confidence in the method.” 
—Translation made for Tue Literary Dicsst. 





A RAILWAY MUSEUM 
() RAILWAY MAGNATES may well borrow a leaf 


from Germany’s book, thinks a writer who describes in 

The Railway Age-Gazette (New York) a great museum 
of railway appliances now to be seen in Berlin. And the mag- 
nates are urged not only to borrow the idea of such a museum, 
but to adopt the general attitude toward railway problems that 
it typifies. We are apt, he thinks, to treat practical inventions 
and devices too superficially, instead of testing them out thor- 
oughly and scientifically. The German ‘procedure after the dis- 
covery or invention of a new idea, or change from existing prac- 
tise, it seems, is first to examine the new practise in the light of 
all of its theoretical bearings, working out the apparent limita- 
tions of the new idea in all directions. This theoretical study 
‘tis followed by an equally exhaustive series of test constructions 
which are thoroughly tried out under laboratory conditions with 
the most painstaking record of performance,” and it is only 
as a result of this thorough and intense study on the part of the 
best trained minds that an application is made of the new idea 
on a practical scale in collaboration with men of sound practical 
experience. He believes that probably no more striking example 
of this German method of thoroughness and of their appreciation 
of the value of adequate instruction can be found than in the 
official railway museum, which he describes as follows: 


‘* Besides historical exhibits, which are placed in such an order 
that one can follow the gradual development from the earliest 
forms to the most modern, there is also a most complete collec- 
tion of everything representing present-day practise. The 
exhibit includes a large number of examples of rail, axle, and 
wheel breakages, boiler explosions, and other causes of accident 
or failure in railroad operation, constituting a permanent and 
growing study of cause and effect, so that the future may learn 
from the past what mistakes to avoid. 

‘*Very complete models of the best locomotive and car-repair 
shops are on exhibition. Each of these models covered a consid- 
erable area and was complete in showing the materials and de- 
sign of the building structure, of the shop lay-out, of the method 
of routing the work through the shop, showing all the new ma- 
chines, such as lathes, planers, and cranes in the shop. Many 
of the models could be set in operation. Ocular and physical 
demonstration on a three-dimension scale was here substituted 
for a mere written or printed description, or even photographic 
representation, as a method of instruction which would leave 
amore complete and lasting impression. ...... 

‘The instructive nature of these models did not end with 
those, who might see them in the museum, but fulfilled a similar 
function when the models themselves were being made. The 
making of ‘the models is very largely carried out by. the appren- 
tices in the shops, who from the building of the models must, of 
course, learn much of the nature of the subject they are working 
on. A better method of -instruction in the most careful use of 
tools, appreciation of niceties of design, stimulation of pride in 
the workmanship of the finished product, and instruction in the 
principles of the various aspects of railroad operation could 
hardly be devised for an apprentice.” 


Some of the models, both of locomotives and of machines, 
are supplied, we are told, by big manufacturing firms and serve 
as an. advertisement of their products as well as being most 
useful to the student. There are similar museums at Nuremberg 
and Munich in Bavaria. The German is not at all given to 
extravagant and useless show, and these museums are not 
maintained in the mere pride of achievement. They are expected 
to have a practical effeet on the understanding and esprit de corps 
of. railway employees. Now for the lesson: 


‘*This practise, for instance, would seem to furnish an object- 
lesson to American railway men and railway supply manufac- 
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turers, whereby, through cooperation, a similarly instructive, 
permanent exhibit, of value alike to the railway men and the 
manufacturers, could be established. Of course, we already have 
had for many years our master mechanics and maintenance of 
way convention exhibits where the latest developments have 
been shown in full size. The expense not only of the prepara- 
tion of these exhibition devices, but of their shipment to the 
place of exhibit and back again, and the number of demonstra- 
tors required to explain the advantages of the new development, 
has amounted to a considerable amount of money annually, and, 
as stated before, these full-size objects are not always so readily 
grasped, nor can the ground required to show them be covered 
so readily as would be the case if small but carefully made 
models were in most eases used. This is particularly true in the 
ease of big machines, cars, cranes, building fixtures, ete. Small 
objects like tie plates, metallic packing for locomotives, can, of 
‘course, be shown usually in full size. To some extent an effort 
is being made to create a permanent railway exhibit in the 
Karpen building, in Chicago, but the railroads have no official 
connection with this enterprise and it has a purely commercial 
character.” 





ANOTHER VIEW OF LIFE’S SECRET. 
A TTEMPTS, HOWEVER KINDLY, to deprive man of his 


soul still seem to arouse a certain resentment. If 

the human frame is merely a chemical laboratory, it 
objects to being informed of it, so it was hardly to be supposed 
that the mechanistic view of life, vigorously pushed of late in 
Prof. Jacques Loeb’s volume of essays and Dr. Schifer’s note- 
worthy address before the British Association, would be allowed 
to pass unchallenged. Mechanists and vitalists, and a few 
hybrids, have all existed since most of us can remember, but 
each seems inclined to ignore the existence of the others. The 
mechanist would have us infer that the vitalists, so far as they 
deserve any attention from serious students, are now all dead, 
or at least silenced. They keep bobbing up, however, and one 
of them, quite unashamed of his title, contributes to The Lon- 


don Quarterly Review (January) a criticism of Professor Schafer’s. - 
address, with the heading ‘“‘The Hidden Secret of Life.”” The_ 


author, Prof. J. Arthur Thomson, is Regius Professor of Natural 
History in Aberdeen University, and well known as the author 
of books on geology and natural history. Professor Thomson 
makes it clear that the difference between a living organism and 
inanimate matter, as he conceives it, is merely one of behavior. 
When we try to account for this, we usually go far afield, as 


Haeckel did with his organism ‘‘soul,’’ or Driesch with his ~ 


“entelechy’’ or even Bergson with his ‘‘consciousness launched 
into matter.’’ All this, Thomson admits, is to pass ‘“‘ beyond the 
scientific universe of discourse.”” He says: 


‘All that can be said is something much humbler, namely, 
that the concepts and formulas that suffice for the description of 
the inorganic world are inadequate for the description of vital 
functions and animate behavior. This appears to us to be a 
question of scientific method and to be discust as such. 

‘Professor Schifer champions the mechanistic cause, which 
maintains that the concepts and formulas of chemistry and 
physies are sufficient for the complete redescription of vital 
activities and animate behavior. We remain unconvinced 
vitalists, and we wish to illustrate briefly why we respectfully 
but firmly say ‘No’ to the mechanist’s ‘ Yes.’ 

** All scientific vitalists are perfectly clear that living implies 
a series of chemical and physical operations, which it is most 
profitable to study. Every one admits that chemical and 
physical laws apply in organisms, and that some of the greatest 
advances in physiology have been made by the rigorous applica- 
tion of methods of physical and chemical analysis to the activity 
of organisms. Especially in regard to problems like those of 
medical treatment, or of dieting, or of hygienic exercise, do the 
results of the physico-chemical analysis of organisms prove 
of incalculable importance, and it also helps us to intellectual 
clearnesss to be able to bring changes that occur in living bodies 
into line with changes that occur in not-living bodies. Yet 
there are physiologists of recognized competence who assure us 
that no complete physico-chemical interpretation has yet been 
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iven of any simple vital function, still less of the coordination 
gnd control of them all in a unified behavior. And if this be 
ue of relatively simple vital functions, such as the filtering 
of the blood in the kidneys, or the passage of digested food from 
the alimentary canal into the circulation, or the interchange of 
in the lungs, what shall we say of a complex function like 
pervous coordination? What shall we say of the minting and 
@ining of the chick out of the egg, apparent simplicity giving 
rise to obvious complexity? What shall we say of the mysterious 
pecking and unpacking of that racial treasure-box which we 
all inheritance? And if we can not give a satisfactory physico- 
chemical interpretation of an isolated vital function, how much 
jess of the tactics and the strategy of animal behavior?” 


For chemical, physical, and medical purposes merely, Pro- 
fessor Thomson acknowledges that the mechanistic hypothesis 
js a powerful organon to work with, but he insists that it does 
not give answers to distinctively biological questions. It is 
possible, for instance, to give,a complete mechanical interpreta- 
tion of the return of a boomerang to the hand that threw it, 
put it is not possible to give such an interpretation of the return 
of the swallow fromsthe south to the homestead where it was 
born. He goes on: 


“To know of all the contractions of muscle and thrills of nerve, 
of all the oxidations and fermentations, of all the explosions and 
disintegrations that have gone 
on in the swallow from the 
time it left this country in 
1911 till it returned to its 
birthplace in 1912, would not 
help us to understand the 
mystery of migration. That 
requires another order of 
interpretation—distinctly bio- 
logical. 

‘“‘We do not ourselves be- 
lieve that it is possible by any 
Procrustean violence to get 
the facts of life to fit the con- 
ceptual frames which work so 
well in the so-called inanimate 
world. Nor can we even im- 
agine how it could ever be 
possible to give a mechanical 
interpretation of the mysteri- 
ous ‘unity of the organism’— 
the esprit de corps which makes 
harmonized experience possi- 
ble. Life is a kind of activity 
bound up with proteid and 
other complex substances, a 
kind of activity which allows 
of an increasing freedom in the 
expression of mind. But we 








A CARICATURE PHOTO. 
Effect of the vertical slit. 








of mind which expects some 

mechanical interpretation of 
' what it is in the protoplasm 
that makes thinking, for instance, possible. 

“Yet what are we to say to the ever-recurrent question of 
the naive inquirer: ‘ls there anything more than matter and 
energy in a simple organism like an ameba which has not more 
than the rudiments of behavior?’ We must answer firmly that 
the question is not rightly put. ‘Anything more than matter 
and energy?’ But we do not know what matter in reality is, 
nor what all its energies may be. For certain purposes and in 
certain fields of observation, chemists and physicists have 
devised concepts and formulas which work well—so well that 
we stake our lives and fortunes every day upon their accuracy. 
But to say that these concepts and formulas exhaust the reality 
which we call ‘Matter and Energy’ is an unwarrantable and 
gratuitous assumption. What we know is, that when living 
organisms began to be, a new aspect of reality emerged, we 

ow not how—an aspect which. was previously unperceptible. 





_1+- As we recognize this more clearly we see that there may have 


Mm a continuity in evolution which was not inconsistent with 
teal progress, and we return to a consideration of the lowest com- 
mon denominator of things with increased respect, as we see in it 
an expression of an elusive reality which contains the promise 
and potency of our greatest common measure.’: 
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do not understand the state . 


A CARICATURIST’'S CAMERA 


HE CARICATURIST often produces his effects, not 

by emphasizing any one feature of his subject, but by 
distorting the whole, so that it appears like the reflec- 

tions that may be seen in the cylindrical mirrors once fash- 
ionable. Such distortion is obtainable by purely optical 
means. A simple camera capable of effecting it without the 























Figs. 1-3.—OPERATION OF THE DOUBLE-SLIT CAMERA. 











use of lenses or mirrors is described in Cosmos (Paris, Decem- 
ber 19) by Dr. A. Gradenwitz. The device of which he tells 
us may also be used in connection with the modification of designs 
or of architectural plans, or simply as an optical toy. Says Dr. 
Gradenwitz: 


‘‘Pinhole cameras, where the lens is replaced by a simple 
aperture, generally circular, are well known. Despite their 
remarkable simplicity and incomparable cheapness they are 
not in great favor, because of the slight luminous intensity of 
the orifice. Nevertheless, this curious device is employed, 
from time to time, for artistic views of landscapes, where its 
inconveniences are little felt, while its advantages, such as depth 
of tints and absence of reflections and deformations, may be 
utilized to the full. 

“Mr. Wolfgang Otto, of Kiel, has been trying to generalize 
in a very curious way the principle of this photographic appar- 
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PHOTO TAKEN WITHOUT LENS—THE EFFECT OF THE HORIZONTAL SLIT. 











atus, by replacing the circular orifice by slits, either rectilinear 
or not. 

“‘Figure 1 represents schematically the arrangement of the 
new device and the path of the rays. The front wall contains, 


instead of a pinhole, a horizontal slit, and at a certain distance 
behind it is another opaque screen in which is also a slit but in a 
In most cases one of these 


different direction from the former. 
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slits is vertical, the other horizontal, but other combinations 
also give interesting results. 

“‘The opening of the ‘pinhole’ apparatus is thus, as may be 
seen, expanded into two slits, whose width, for simplicity’s sake, 
we may neglect. The nearer these two are to each other, the 
more the image resembles the pinhole photograph. When this 
distance disappears, we have, of course, a single rectangular 
opening. 

‘In the arrangement represented in Figure 1, all the vertical 
lines of the object D are reproduced on the same scale as if an 
object lens were in place of the horizontal slit pg; on the other 
hand, the dimensions of the horizontal lines of the image are 
determined by the distance between the vertical slit rs and 
the plate A..... oe 

‘This device, far from being simply a scientific curiosity, may 
serve practical uses. Architects, for instance, may employ it to 
modify their. designs rapidly, caricaturists to produce comical 
defects of deformation, decorative designers to vary infinitely 
the patterns of cloth or carpets and to modify the different forms 
of typographic characters. In many cases, the form of slits to 
produce a given deformation may be found by calculation.” — 
Translation made for Tue Literary DiaGsst. 





PROBING THE STRUCTURE OF ENERGY 


HE STRIKING THEORY of Professor Planck of Ber- 
i lin that the flow of energy is not continuous, so that the 
universe moves, not smoothly, but in very minute jerks, 
has already been noticed in these columns. According to this 
view energy is supposed to be made up of separate parts, just 
as matter is made up of atoms. Apparently this idea has fas- 
cinated many modern physicists, for in an address before the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, now 
printed in Science (New York, January 24), Prof. R. A. Millikan, 
of Chicago University, enumerates no less than five different 
types of theory of this sort, ranging all the way from Planck’s, 
which involves merely the emission of energy from a source in 
definite units, to Einstein’s, which adds to this the theory of the 
discontinuous distribution of radiant energy in space, first pro- 
posed by Prof. J. J. Thomson as long ago as 1903. In fact, 
there seem to be two groups of theorists, one working from the 
standpoint of time and the other from that of space, while Ein- 
stein’s theory involves both. The time-theories, of which 
Planck’s is the type, go back to a group of experimental results, 
thus stated by Professor Millikan: 


*‘ Neither atoms nor electrons appear to be able to absorb any 
energy until it comes to them ina certain degree of intensity, 
and this degree varies with different substances. We see this in 
the realm of low-intensity heat-waves where, in the measure- 
ment of atomic heats, different kinds of atoms seem to take on 


their normal energy -load,at differént stages, as temperature - 


rises, the lighter atoms taking it on in'this case last; we see it in 
the realm of high-intensity heat-waves, such as are dealt with in 
finding black-body radiation curves; we see it in the realm of 
photo-chemical or photo-electric radiations, where different 

ubstances begin to emit electrons at different frequencies of the 
incident light; and finally we see it in the realm of x-rays, where 
different substances are excited to emit characteristic z-radia- 
tions at different hardnesses, the heavy atoms in this case re- 
sponding last, instead of first.” 


All these facts can be explained if we believe that light and 
radiant. heat are given off and taken in discontinuously. A 


second important group of facts, on which those rely who have 
formulated space-theories of discontinuity is thus summarized: 


‘*TIn-all types of experiments in which the absorption of energy 
results in the emission of electrons there is apparently a com- 
plete, or nearly complete, interconvertibility of energy be- 
tween an electron and a so-called ether ray, whether it be an 
z-ray or a light ray.” 


Professor Millikan, after noting that the last theory described, 
that of Einstein, best satisfies both these groups of facts, be- 
cause it postulates energy that is discontinuous both in time and 
in space, goes on to say: 
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“The facts which have been here presented are obvi 
most completely interpreted in terms of such a theory, how. 
ever radical it may be. Why not adopt it? Simply becaugg 
no one has thus far seen any way of reconciling such a theoty 
with the facts of diffraction and interference so comple 
in harmony in every particular with the old theory of ether 


“Tf we are going to leave either of these two main groups 
of facts out of account I think almost any experimentalist would 
say that the first group . . . can most easily be spared; for jf 
we could have radiant energy localized in space we might pos 
sibly account for all the experimental facts without having it 
emitted by a given source in exact multiples of something, but 
spreading ether pulses which contain energy in multiples of 
something are certainly wholly inadequate. They go but a 
short way toward accounting for the present experimental 
situation. In conclusion, then, we have at present no quan- 
tum theory which has thus far been shown-to be self-consistent 
or consistent with even the most important of the facts at hand, 
and yet it looks as tho one had to come, and when it comes | 
can scarcely believe that it will be one of the milder forms. That 
we shall ever return to a corpuscular theory of radiation I hold 
to be quite unthinkable. . . . But I see no a. priori reason for 
denying the possibility of assigning such a structure to the ether 
as will permit of a localization of radiant energy in space, or of 
its emission in exact multiples of something, if necessary, with- 
out violating the laws of interference. That no one has as yet 
been able to do this can scarcely be. taken as a demonstration 


-that it can not be done. Fifty years ago we knew that sucha 


thing as an atom existed, but we knew absolutely nothing about 
its structure, and it was customary to assume that it had none, 
To-day we know a great deal about the:structure of the atom, 
but the position formerly occupied by it. has been assumed by 
that thing which we call the ether. We know that’ there isa 
vehicle for the transmission of electromagnetic energy, but we 
know nothing whatever about its structure and it has been cus- 
tomary to assume that it has none. .-::. We seem to be on the 
eve of learning something more about. the properties of this 
vehicle, call it by what name you will, than we have known here- 
tofore. Certainly there has never been a time when physics 
offered such tasks to its followers as now, nor ever a time when 
it needed more and better brains applied to these tasks. It 
~— that ‘Thou art come to.the Kingdom for such a time 
as this.’” 





WHEELS WITHIN. WHEELS IN MATTER 


T USED TO BE THOUGHT that the kinetic theory of 
I gases was the last refinement in the way of explaining the 
facts of nature. That the steady pressure of an expanding 
gas is in reality only the summation of millions of impacts of the 
tiny molecules of which the gas is made up—flying about in all 
directions—this could at first scarcely be credited, and was 
accepted only by weight of proof. Now, however, as is pointed 
out by Prof. W. H. Bragg of Leeds University, England, in a 
leading article contributed to the Revue Scientifique (Paris, 
December 21), we must believe that on this system of flying 
molecules is superposed a more minute system, whose infinites- 
imally smaller particles penetrate, in all directions, at high 
speed, the very atoms of matter. These facts are forced upon u3 
by what is now known of the phenomena of radio-activity. 
There is much in common between these two systems. In the 
first place, they both consist of very tiny particles moving about 
at high speed, describing straight paths ended by collisions. 
The radio-active particles and their motions are quite as univer- 
sal as those of gases. Says Professor Bragg: 


“In a room, and during every second, several thousands of 
alpha and beta particles arise, effect their journey through all 
the atoms that they meet, and then disappear as such, the alpha 
particles, for example, becoming atoms of helium, Among 
these, some traverse, in air, something more than 114 inches; 
others a little less than 2 inches; some as much as 3 inches. 
Their speed is so great that the whole life of each alpha particle, 
considered as such, lasts only about one ten-thousandth of a 
second. ‘Their paths are marked by the ionization of the aif 
through which they have passed and by the heat into which 
their energy of motion is converted. ...... 
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“A more minute comparison of the two kinds of motion 
reveals differences quite as interesting as their resemblances. 
The movements with which the kinetic theory of gases concerns 
itself are those of the gaseous molecules; but in radio-activity 
the things that move are quite different. Sometimes they are 
dectrons, called ‘beta rays’ when their speed is high, and 
‘sathode rays’ when it is lower, or they are ‘gamma rays,’ or 
‘grays,’ which are entirely new things for us; or they are 
‘slpha particles,’ atoms of helium, the same as those we 
have formerly known, but having excessive velocities that 
have endowed them with new properties. In general, the 
radiant particles move hundreds of thousands of times faster 
than the molecules of gases, and it is probably because of this, 
as well as of their extreme tenuity, that they are able to pene- 
trate matter. ... The new theory [thus] furnishes us the 


possibility of knowing the internal structure of atoms. Never 


before have we been 
able to get anything 
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THE UNAPPRECIATED POTATO 


HE KING OF VEGETABLES is the potato, we are 
assured by an editorial writer in The Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association (Chicago, January 11). Most 
writers and speakers, when rating vegetables by their food 
value, had given this tuber a somewhat humble rank. But it 
is free, this writer tells us, from most of the faults common to 

the majority of vegetable foods. In contrast with the ordinary , 
animal foods, vegetables are apt to be poorly utilized in the 
human alimentary tract, owing often to their woody texture. 
Their nutrients are packed away in impervious structures and 
cellulose walls,“or enveloped in branny coverings which protect 
them from the digest- 





ive juices. Accordingly 





through an atom; our 
spies were always ar- 
rested and sent back to 
the frontier. Now we 
may at pleasure cast 
through any atom an 
alpha particle, that is, 
an atom of helium, or 
a beta particle, that is 
tosay, an electron, or a 
gamma- or g-ray, and 
observe what effect this 
journey has produced 
om the particle after it 
gets through the atom. 
Then, from the modifi- 
cation that it would ap- 
pear to have under- 
gone, we may endeavor 
to infer what it met in 
the inside.”’ 


In fact, the writer 
says, we now have what 
amounts to a_ kinetic 
theory within a kinetic 








A GLIMPSE OF THE FUTURE: IN A COMPULSORY VEGETARIAN AGE. 
A raid on a meat-eating den. 


mary plant products 
escape through the ali- 
mentary tract in part 
unabsorbed and unutil- 
ized. Cooking, of course, 
improves their digesti- 
bility, but even so, most 
vegetable foods are low 
in their protein content. 
Attempts to provide ex- 
elusive vegetable dieta- 
ries have usually failed 
because of the impossi- 
bility of inducing per- 
sons to consume, or at 
any rate, to digest, the 
bulky portions of such 
rations from plant 
sources as were assumed 
to be necessary. Now, 
however, it is recognized 


es: 


—London Sphere. 








theory —two motion- gor 
theories of matter involving two widely separated. degrees of ve- 
locity, the newly discovered high-speed system being vastly more 
subtle than the older and grosser system of molecules which we 
used to think so inconceivably minute; and quite independent 
fit. The first hint at this state of things we owe to Sir William 
Crookes, in his discovery of what he called the ‘‘fourth state 
of matter,”” some forty years ago. Professor Bragg thinks that 
this phrase is still applicable. This ‘‘fourth state” is extra- 
chemical; the movements of its particles are influenced in no 
way by the combinations of the atoms with which it comes in 
contact. This looks as if chemical action had to do only with 
atomic exteriors and not with the depths into which only the 
new ‘“‘radiant’’ particles can penetrate. Possibly the most 
important part of Professor Bragg’s paper is his theory of the 
tray, which he believes to be corpuscular. The cathode ray 
which generates it is admittedly a stream of beta particles; 
Professor Bragg believes that the z-ray is the same stream of 
particles with modified energy due to the heavier atoms from 
which they have rebounded. Then how about ultra-violet light, 
which has many of the properties of the x-ray? Is it also cor- 
puscular? And then must not all light be composed of streams 
of particles instead of ether-waves, as modern physics teaches? 
This last idea would seem to be against all experimental evidence. 
We thus have a chain of phenomena, each differing little from 
those preceding and following it, of which those at one end are 
undoubtedly corpuscular and those at the other as certainly due 
to undulation. While awaiting the solution, he concludes, 

“Our business is to try to confirm and generalize the facts; 


and we must be content to put together some few fragments, 
since-we can not yet systematize the whole.” 





that not so much pro- 
tein is required as was.once supposed; and the percentage con- 
tained in potatoes seems to be adequate. At the same time 
there is no woody fiber or tough internal skin in the tubers, 
and they are altogether fit for food. Says the medical writer: 


‘*Hindhede observed a subject who, for more than a month, 
subsisted on potatoes and fats of various description without 
other additions to the dietary. . . . During this experimental 
period the subject consumed about 5 pounds of potato per day 
along with 120 grams of butter or ‘margarin.’ The utilization 
was excellent; the calorific needs were apparently supplied; the 
body weight remained unchanged; and at the end of the five 
weeks nitrogen equilibrium was established. Trials on other 
subjects have likewise indicated the satisfactory utilization of 
the foodstuffs of the potato. In every case stress was placed on 
the need of adequate mastication; and the overloading of the 
digestive tract at any one time was carefully avoided. 

‘It will surprize many who have been inclined by tradition 
or otherwise to minimize the nutrient possibilities of the potato 
in any direction except as a convenient source of starch, to learn 
of these newer findings. It is commonly overlooked that the 
potato, in contrast with some of the legumes and cereals, is not 
unduly rich in cellulose in a form which interferes with the satis- 
factory digestive attack of other foodstuffs. The most striking 
feature, however, is the apparent adequacy of the nitrogenous 
components of the potato to supply a liberal fraction of the re- 
quisite protein, in trials not only of brief duration, but also over 
periods of sufficient length to give some assurance of their suec- 
cess. The attempt to allot to the potato a worthy réle in the 
dietary of to-day is a justifiable step in the direction of lowering 
the cost of living.” 


Possibly this discovery of the ideal vegetable food may hasten 
the day of vegetarian supremacy, so ardently desired by many 
excellent persons. Arthur Watts’ humorous foretaste of what 
may then happen is presented above from the London Sphere. 














LOOKING SCHOOL FACTS IN THE FACE 


tional faults squarely in the face, and to look with eyes 

other than its own. It has just begun to learn what an 
expert committee, headed by Professor Paul C. Hanus, of Har- 
vard, thinks of its entire system after an investigation, covering 
two years, at a cost of more than $50,000. Their findings may 
also be of value to other cities 


N= YORK has taken the courage to look its educa- 


the need of ‘‘thorough reorganization in respect to its admin. 

istration by the Board of Education and the supervisory staf 

and in respect to the general system of supervision.” Bureay. 

cratic control should be replaced by ‘‘helpful cooperation unde 

leadership.” The purpose of the inquiry, it is declared, wag 

constructive throughout. As reported in the press, the com. 
mittee say: 





where imperfections exist, and 
New York’s expenditure prove a 
national! benefit. Professor Hanus 
is deseribed as ‘“‘probably the 
leading authority in the country 
on the art of teaching and on the 
practise of the schools.”” He and 
his associates are mostly all non- 
residents of the city, which is, 
thinks the New York Evening 
Mail, a ‘‘distinct advantage.” 
The upshot of their considera- 
tion, in the fewest words, is, as 
The Mail puts it, that— 


“Our school system does not 
appear at all well when seen 
through these gentlemen’s eyes. 
The character of the: superin- 
tendence and control, the quality 
of the teaching in the elementary 
schools, the courses of study, the 
provision for industrial educa- 
tion, and other features of the 
system, all come in for severe 
criticism, and the fact is made 
plain that our whole  school- 
system needs reorganization and 
reform.” 


Such things had not been un- 
apparent to qualified students 
before the committee took up 
the matter. The trouble with 
New York is, charges The Mail, 
that when ‘‘the schools are not 








PROF. PAUL C. HANUS. 


“Probably the leading authority in this country on the art of 
teaching and on the practise of the schools,’’ who has shown 
the need of wholesale revision of the New York school system. 


“The method of the inquiry 
has been statistical, inspeciorial 
(personal inspection by members 
of the staff), comparative (com. 
parisons of New York City’s 
schools and school-system with 
those of other cities), and experi- 
mental so far as reliable experi- 
mental or scientific methods are 
available in education and could 
be employed, and we have made 
much use of conferences with 
officials and members of the 
teaching and supervisory staff. 

“There are as yet no univer. 
sally accepted standards whereby 
the adequacy of educational aims 
and practises can be judged. 

“It is possible, however, by 
studying the practise of progres. 
sive school-systems throughout 
the country to formulate the aims 
that determine their activities, 
Such formulations by different 
individuals will naturally differ 
in details; but if carefully made 
they will agree in most essential 
features, because they will rep- 
resent what the American people 
want their schools to do. I have 
attempted such a formulation in 
the following paragraphs. It has 
been accepted in most particulars 
by my associates, and in the ab- 
sence of a universally accepted 
standard of what instruction in 
public school-systems should 
offer, it has been used, together 
with the conclusions reached by 








the playthings of politics, they 

are the object of indifference.’’ Officials are charged with 
shortcomings. ‘‘The commissioners of education,” says The 
Mail, ‘‘spend most of their time in debating the by-laws and 
assume a more or less irresponsible attitude toward the ques- 
tion of education itself.’”’” The committee’s conclusions face 
the year’s general defiance of traditional ill-luck in numbering 
thirteen: 


1. Abolish the Board of Superintendents. 

2. Reorganize the Board of Examiners. 

3. Improve the quality of teaching in elementary schools. 

4. Revise and make flexible both high-school and elementary 
courses of study. 

5. Reorganize the general system of supervision. 

6. Outline the functions of the Board of Education. 

7. Reorganize the compulsory-attendance force. 

8. Aim to prevent truancy and not to penalize it. 

9. Establish more intermediate schools. 

10. Study out a basis for maximum promotions. 

11. Abolish part-time classes. 

12. Make industrial and commercial education practical. 

13. Conduct within the system educational experiments and 
investigations. 


So many points of criticism indicate, says Professor Hanus, 


my associates in their study of de 
tails, to estimate the adequacy or 
inadequacy of New York City’s educational offering so far a 
that offering was studied by us.” 


Schools must be constituted, the report declares, so as 
provide adequately : 


‘‘a. The means of appropriate and, so far as possible, com 
plete general development (self-discovery and _ self-realization 
and preparation for general social service for every pupil); and, 

‘*b. Various kinds of vocational training adapted to thé 
needs, tastes, and future callings of all pupils who pass at one 
from school to their life work; and for those who wish to im 
prove themselves after they have gone to work (preparation for 
specific social service, 7.e., for usefulness). 

“They must therefore provide: 

“1. The elements of general culture, comprizing— 

‘““(a) A satisfactory command of the school arts—the three r’s. 

‘*(b) An insight into, appreciation of, and power to deal with 
(1) the recorded ideals and experience of the race; and (2) all 
worthy interests of contemporary life, so far as they can be rel- 
dered interesting, intelligible, and accessible to children and 
youth of school age; that is to say, the school program (program 
of studies) must cover: 

‘*(a) The school arts—reading, writing, arithmetic. 

‘*(b) Language and literature (modern and ancient). 

‘*(c) History, government, and economics. 
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**(d) Art. (pictorial and plastic art, constructive art, and 
music). : 

“*(e) Mathematies. 

““(f) Natural science. 

‘*(g) Manual arts and domestic arts. 

‘‘(h) Physical education, including physical training and 
athletics. 

(i) Vocational guidance in— 

“JT. Kindergartens. 


‘IT. Elementary schools, with differentiated upper grades, - 


and well articulated with the 

“TII. High schools, having as wide a range of electives (ad- 
ministered under wise guidance) as possible. 

“2. Vocational training (training for specific social service) 
at the upper end of the elementary school in industrial and com- 
mercial schools, whether called secondary schools or not, in— 

‘“(a) Day vocational schools for normal pupils over 14 years 
of age, whether they have completed an eight years’ elementary 
school course or not, and who will not go to a high school. 

‘*(b) Day cooperative ‘and continuation schools (vocational) 
for pupils 14 to 18 years of age who can not afford or will not 
take the time to attend a day vocational school. 

‘*(c) Evening continuation schools, vocational and nonvoca- 
tional, for pupils over 18 years of age who are at work during 
the daytime. é 

““(d) Vocational high schools—vocational schools of secondary 
grade. 

(1) High schools of commerce. 

**(2) High schools of practical arts (technical high schools). 

(3) Agricultural high schools. 

‘Or well-organized separate departments of (1), (2), and (3) 
for vocational instruction in general high schools. 

“But the American people are not satisfied with schools for 
normal children only. They acknowledge their obligation to 
do all that can be done for exceptional children as well; hence 
they provide also schools or classes for 

‘a. Cripples. 

‘*b, Anemic and tubercular children. 

“ce, Incorrigibles and truants. 

‘*d. Blind children. 

“e, Deaf children. 

‘‘f. Mentally defective children. 

‘‘New York City meets the foregoing standard of educational 
opportunity only partially, and in some respects hardly at all.’’ 


- 


However unpleasant the facts brought to light, the general 
comment is one of welcome to the truth. The New York Trib- 
une observes: 


‘‘We know that realizing the ideal of education is the most 
difficult thing in the world. But that should not deter us from 
finding how far short we are of realizing it in our New York pub- 
lic schools and of striving to come nearer to it. That is what the 
reports of Professor Hanus and his associates should help us do. 
They are among the leading educational specialists of the coun- 
try, and their investigation of the schools of the country’s great- 
est city is a monumental work.” 


Mr. Egerton L. Winthrop, Jr., president of the Board of Edu- 
cation of New York, admits to a Herald interviewer the need 
of applying the recommendations of the Hanus report, saying: 


“The Board of Education has been running along in a rut. 
No serious difficulties have been experienced, but there has been 
no examination of conscience, which is just as good for a cor- 
poration as it is for the individual. We are going to give very 
serious attention to the recommendations of Professor Hanus 
and his associates. It is really an expression of opinions of 
experts and is very exceptional in point of scope. They have 
done their best to give us their honest judgment and it will be 
of great value to the Board of Education. 

“The reorganization or readjustment of the Board of Exam- 
iners would be an intelligent step, and at the same time it will 
give opportunities for greater discretion in the management of 
the schools. We must get away from too much routine and the 
idea of red-tape methods. 

‘“‘T am in thorough sympathy with the teachers, but I do not 
believe that the teachers should be permitted to rule the system. 

‘‘With regard to the Board of Superintendents, we have got 
to have a supervising force. One man can not do this work alone. 
Whether it is best to have a board of coordinate individuals under 
one head is a pretty big question.” 
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THREATENING “PUNCH” 


Ts MAN who is spoken of as the publishing octopus 
of England has found one paper that he can not buy. 
Punch, it is said, has withstood Lord Northceliffe’s over- 
tures to marshal it in line with the London Times, The Daily 
Mail, and a score or more of journals and magazines issued by 
the company founded by this enterprising entrepreneur. Lord 
Northcliffe, who may be better remembered here as Mr. Harms- 
worth, had the benevolent intention of making Punch humor- 
ous. Since, however, Punch declines to be bought and re- 
formed, Lord Northcliffe has announced his intention of start- 
ing a rival comic paper. His determination seems to issue from 
a rather pretty quarrel, so a cable dispatch to the New York 
Tribune informs us, for Punch ‘‘in one of its brilliant flashes of 
mordant humor,” referred to The Daily Mail’s military contribu- 
tor, ‘‘Linesman,” as ‘‘Penny-a-Linesman.” A few days later 
Linesman,” in The Daily Mail, mentioned incidentally that 
‘there was a time when Punch was written by gentlemen for 
gentlemen, but that now that it was written by men of letters 
we must naturally look for a change in it,’’ ete., ete. It is be- 
lieved more than likely that this contretemps inspired an arti- 
cle a few days later in The Daily Mail on ‘‘ The Decay of Humor,” 
signed by one of their occasional contributors, ‘‘ An Englishman.” 
He rehearses the facts that go to substantiate England’s claim 
to be ‘‘the home of humor,” calls the roll of Britain’s brilliant 
masters of the art, from Chaucer down through Shakespeare to 
Dickens, and, such being England’s inheritance, asks ‘‘ what 
have we done with it?’’ And the answer is: ‘‘ Treated it as we 
have treated our other inheritances. Whatever seems of worth 
or value to us we trample under foot or turn into a superstition.” 
More than that: 


‘“We despise the hard-won supremacy of our Empire; we take 
a foolish joy in destroying the Church, which has been more 
than a thousand years a-making; and the humor which 
we derive from Chaucer in a direct line we think we may 
crystallize in our only comic paper. Punch is ours and why 
should we ask more? With that weekly masterpiece to defend 
us, are we not proof against all the attacks of envious foreigners? 
‘You have no wit,’ says the Frenchman. ‘You can’t see a 
joke,’ says the Yankee. And we murmur, ‘There is Punch to 
confute you’; and once some were foolish enough to think the 
answer sufficient. 

‘* Punch, then, is our superstition of humor, our official comic 
paper. It is a kind of trade-journal of funny men. It is a col- 
league, so to say, of the Tailor and Cutter or the Court Circular. 
About the mahogany table, which I am told is made of deal, 
there gather together all the brilliant wits of the age. Even 
when they carve their names upon the deal-mahogany with an 
hieratic gravity they are holding their sides with laughter. 
Their weekly banquets, it is said, are marvels of so brilliant an 
hilarity that the heroes who assist at them can neither eat nor 
speak. Much of this we must take on faith, for the cream of 
the humor does not get into the columns of the paper. But ob- 
viously it is a very serious business, the editing of Punch, and it 
is not surprizing that its centenary was celebrated, not in an out- 
burst of merriment, but by a religious service. Poor fellows, 
even humorists must have a holiday sometimes! 

“Tt is one of the stock jokes of Punch that a foolish busybody 
intercepted the genial editor with the objection that ‘Punch is 
not what it was.’ The genial editor is said to have replied, ‘It 
never was.’ Then follows a prolonged cachinnation. And the 
fact is that th® genial editor spoke no more than the literal truth. 
Punch never is as good as it was. Its initial elevation was not 
great, but it has descended from it with unfailing vigor. There 
was a time when it represented now and again the solid, central 
spirit of England. The humor of Leech, which was good humor, 
was English in its style and method. At times Punch has 
tempted artists within its fold. There is no doubt that Charles 
Keene cast a luster upon its solemnity. Now and again men of 
letters have found a hostelry for their productions in the pages 
of Punch. But these are interludes, and the truth remains that 
Punch, the official headquarters of our humor, is what it always 


, 


was, ‘never as good as it was.’ ”” 
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POMPEIAN MOTIF. 








A REPUDIATED ART 


N INTERESTING INQUIRY into one phase of the 
A psychology of the fine arts might answer the question 
why modern taste divorces decorative adornment from 
the visiting-card. From the time the card first came into use 
until the middle of the nineteenth century it rejoiced in as many 
and various expressions of the possessor’s personal taste as the 
book-plate of to-day. But fashion seems now to demand that 
this useful little piece of pasteboard shall go unadorned. The 
decorative examples, then, become chiefly interesting to the 
collector, and a famous assemblage of them has been brought 
together by the Viennese, Figdor, whose collection is classified 
according to its cultural values, and is carefully studied and 
described by Eugen Guglia. The Arts and Crafts Museum, of 
Berlin, also has many finé and characteristic examples of such 
ecards, and it is from these collections that Felix Poppenberg has 
obtained data for his readable article on this subject in Ueber 
Land und Meer (Stuttgart). Here he recalls a little of their 
history: 


‘‘Visiting-cards were first used in Paris toward the end of the 
seventeenth century. At first, a caller who found no one at 
home merely wrote his name on the back of a playing-card. .. . 

“The specially engraved name-card appeared about the mid- 
dle of the eightgenth century; it evinced the opulent love of 
decoration of the times, and the finest artists of the day, the 
same who gave their services to the craft of decorating books, 
lent their hands to this—Moreau le jeune and Cochin fils, for 
example. 

‘All the motifs of decoration upon which so many changes 
were later played appear in these specimens—the purely orna- 
mental, the mythologic and ‘antique,’ the genre picture, the 
landscape, and the pictorial allegoric ‘play’ upon the vocation. 

“Tt is an engaging task to pass in review, in all their changing 
forms of expression, such cards, which often exhibit in a tiny 
area the ripest taste in arrangement. 

‘‘Despite their high artistic level many of them remain for 
us mere curiosities. . . . Our art, our garments, our modes of 
intercourse, are too reserved, too narrowly restricted to the un- 
obtrusive, for us to allow our names to be illustrated allegorically. 


Our cards are decorated with script alone, beautifully engraved 
on copperplate. This oldest and most distinguished form, as 
elegant as illumination by wax candles, has been revived within 
the last few years. But this mode had its prototypes in the past, 
tho specimens are rarer than are those of the pictorial. 

‘*Choicely beautiful, for instance, is the noble script, like that 
of a portrait copperplate, on the card of the Abbé Metastasio, 
or the flowing antiqua on the card of the Prince Philippe de 
Liechtenstein (d. 1802), encircled by the light and airy calli- 
graphic whorls evolved from the initials. 

‘‘A charming variety contents itself with setting the name in 
a frame, a medallion, or cartouche, surrounded by decorative 
work. The owner commonly wrote his own name, as an auto- 
gram, within this engraved vignette.” 


Toward the end of the eighteenth century the Pompeian 
motif, we learn, was favored in elegant Parisian society. Ara- 
besques, arrangements of fruit, masks, dolphins, h#ppogryphs 
drawn in delicate miniature in fine white lines on a dark ground, 
fill the borders of rectangular cards. Or a single motif is selected 
and made representative, such as ‘‘the amourette, full of drol- 


lery, standing on an overturned vase, and holding a swelling 
sail.” Further: 


‘*Here we already see, as in the pictured cards from now on, 
the illustration as the main object, the name in a narrow strip 
being incidental. 

“In the time of Winckelmann and classicism, people loved the 
cult of ruins, and set their names on torsi and architectural frag- 
ments of the ancient world. And the engravings on the ecards are 
various motifs from Goethe’s art-poems: ‘An architrave be- 
decked with moss,’ ‘A temple’s crumbling ruins,’ ete., ete. . 

“‘On a mighty riven block, like one from the Via Appia, one 
reads A. Canova; beside a shore rises an arch o’er-spun with 
ivy while a stone plate imbedded in the ground like a memorial 
tablet announces the proud ancestral name: Le Prince Charles 
Albani.” 


Of similar character was the taste for views of Italian cities. 
such as St. Peter’s, the Colosseum, the Pantheon, the Fountain 
of Treves, the Arch of Titus. More: 


‘Venice furnishes effective architectural motifs in St. Mark’s 
and the Doges’ Palace, and a Venetian card of this period shows 
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VENETIAN CARD WITH GONDOLA. 








TRAVELING COACH WITH FOOTMAN. 








VOCATION CARD WITH MUSICIANS. 








a singular concurrence in picture, inscription, and significance. 
...- This is the image of a gondola enclosed in a ‘pearled’ 
frame (and this is of allegoric significance), over which a banner 
flutters, bearing the words: ‘Il Ministro Residente di Venezia.’ ”’ 


Specimens of the genre and bourgeois and domestic types are 
next considered: 


‘A sentimental effect is attained by a loving couple in a bower, 
with a prospect of Vienna in the background and the moon 
rising above the Stephen Tower. 

‘**A village street is shown, with a tower in the background; 
a.coach rolls up to the inn, a footman springs down and presents 
an announcement to the host. . . . Scenes of family life are 
presented. A young couple stand before a sleeping child, the 
wife holding a candle.” 


Noting in passing the death-bed and churchyard themes, 
with their familiar gravestones, urns, and weeping-willows, 
Poppenberg comes to the interesting group portraying or indi- 
eating vocations, an immense field that gives opportunity for 
the widest variation; these begin at a very early period and 
continue very late: 


“They are closely allied to the ‘Ez libris,’ which also show a 
preference for accompanying the name-inscription emblematic- 
ally by the insignia of the vocation or illustratively by a pictorial 
vignette showing the owner’s activity. ...... 

‘‘The cards of the painters are adorned with their implements 
—in one instance easel, palette, and canvas are strapped on a 
horse’s back ready for an art pilgrimage: 


Once more, ye Muses, saddle me the hippogryph, 
That I may ride to the romantic land of Eld. 


‘Joseph Haydn accompanied his name with two lines of notes 
and the resigned text: ‘Molto Adagio. Gone is my strength. 
Old and weak am I.’ 

‘‘A charming Italian card has the name cartouche in the form 
of a loge in which a septette of musicians play flute, horn, and 
violin.”’ 

The learned illustrate their acquirements: Here is a study 
“surrounded by bookcases upon whose cornice is written Mas- 
similiano Libri; a laboratory with cupboards of phials and a 
chemist’s furnace with a retort, the latter being fed by an 
amourette, according to the fanciful emblematic taste of the 
day.” Emblematic, too, but sparingly so, is the beautiful card 


designed by E. Bolt for G. Schadow; ‘‘the chief feature is the 
clear-cut portrait-head, on whose collar the name is written in 
small, fine letters.” Another striking example is the card de- 
signed by Adolf Menzel for the military physician, Dr. Puhl- 
mann. This is decorated with merry conceits, and all sorts of 
quips and quirks and jests whose point is rather hard to decipher 
at this late date. 

In the closing paragraphs Poppenberg remarks upon the great 
superiority of the modern revival of the engraved script to the 
cold smoothness of these lithographed specimens, but laments 
that its full possibilities are not realized.—Translation made for 
Tue Literary Dicesst. . 





OUR “ONE” SUPERIOR ART.—‘‘There is one respect in 
which the American is immeasurably superior to the English- 
man,” generously concedes Mr. James Douglas in the London 
Daily News. Having thus caught our attention, he explains 
that that ‘‘respect”’ is ‘the art of happy nonsense.’ He is 
even more generous: 


‘‘Nearly all the happy nonsense in our life comes from Amer- 
ica, for we do not now import much nonsense from Ireland, the 
fairyland of nonsense. Nonsense is as necessary in the dish of 
life as salt is necessary in our food. It is the thing that gives 
savor to our seriousness. . If we wish to discover how valuable 
nonsense is in our life we have only to spend an hour with chil- 
dren. Ina child’s life nonsense is at least nine-tenths of joy. 

‘‘The latest product of the American genius for nonsense is 
rag-time. The English temperament is slow to surrender to 
an alien spell, but when it does surrender, its surrender is abso- 
lute. I have been waiting a long time for the triumph of rag- 
time. It is more than a year ago since I abandoned myself to 
its enchantment. It was at an American dinner-party in Lon- 
don. After dinner an American girl sat down and played rag- 
times on the piano. Instead of subsiding into somnolent 
solemnity, we all became amazingly and miraculously joyous. 
The muscial nonsense got into our blood, and we found ourselves 
suddenly as merry as children. The American girl seemed to 
have joy at her finger-tips, and the beauty of her joy was its 
freedom from sentiment or passion, or thought. It was the 
pure joy of heartless youth—the kittenishness of the kitten, 
the puppishness of the puppy, the kiddishness of the kid. It 
was the joy of life, without any sad leaven of experience or any 
wistful alloy of remembrance.”’ 
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[2] RELIGION AND SOCIAL SERVICE 








WOMEN FACTORY SLAVES 


hibit the night work of women in factories alongside those 

which make no such ruling, the exhibit would show some- 
thing of almost Stygian blackness. Three States only—Massa- 
chusetts, Indiana, and Nebraska—legally protect their women- 
kind from this form of industrial slavery. The Massachusetts 
law has existed for nearly twenty-five years, affording to women 
employed in manufacture a period of rest at night between 10 
p.m. and 6 a.m., and since 1907, points out Josephine Goldmark 
in The Survey (New York), ‘‘the great textile industry of Mas- 
sachusetts has prospered with an even stricter limitation of 
hours; the employment of women is prohibited therein between 
6 p.m. and 6 a.m.” Europe is quoted as far in advance of this 
country in respect to such provisions. ‘‘The adequate night 
rest for working women has been studied, reported on, and made 
the subject of the first important international treaty dealing 
with the hours of labor of wage-earners.”’ ‘‘The fact that four- 
teen European nations have, through their specially appointed 
representatives, signed a treaty to provide for women in industry 
at least eleven hours’ rest at night brings out forcibly the inaction 
of our States upon this momentous issue.”” Miss Goldmark, with 
the assistance of Christian C. Merriman, who made the maps, 
has set forth the complexion of the United States in respect 
to its attention to this important legal subject. She writes: 


. L A MAP were used to show the number of States that pro- 


‘“‘The desirability of these laws is taken for granted. No 


arguments are given to show that industrial overwork is dan- 
gerous to health and that a community must protect itself by 
providing in its statutes.a reasonable working day. 

‘‘What, then, is a reasonable day of work, and what States 
provide it? 

‘‘The goal of working people themselves throughout the world 
is the eight-hour day. Eight hours is the daily period which 
many communities—city, State, and national—as model em- 
ployers set for the labor of adult men in their employ. Grant- 
ing that this limit can not be set at once even for women in pri- 
vate employment in all the States, it should yet be the recog- 
nized goal for ordinary industrial occupations. Even the eight- 
hour day involves, with the noon hour and the journey to and 
from work, in most instances ten hours’ absence from home, 
And at home there awaits the working woman, married or un- 
married, in most cases unavoidable home work—washing, mend- 
ing, or cooking—which she performs in addition to wage work. 
From the standpoint of health, therefore, eight hours of employ- 
ment leaves a small enough margin of time for rest and leisure.” 


The maps here reproduced are divided into two groups. Nos. 
1 and 2 show the hours of labor for women in manufacture by 
the day and by the week; and 3 and 4 the hours for those who 
are engaged in mercantile establishments. We read: 


‘*Map 1 makes plain the number of hours allowed in one day 
for women employed in factories. Six States are marked white 
or first grade, because they lead the others: California, Colo- 
rado, and Washington providing the eight-hour day, Utah and 
Missouri the nine-hour. New Hampshire provides 924 hours. 
The reader should note at once how these States stand on 
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. MAPS TO SHOW HOW THE UNITED STATES TREATS ITS WORKING WOMEN. 
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Map 2, showing the number of hours allowed in one week. 
It is not possible to give on one map the hours allowed both 
by the day and by the week. The daily work period is shown 
first because from the standpoint of health it is the most impor- 
tant. For after excessive fatigue, our human organism requires 
more than proportional rest for recuperation. Rest taken before 
exhaustion arrives is doubly efficacious. The daily scale of time 
expenditure is, therefore, the prime concern. To allow days of 
unlimited duration, on any pretext (such as to make a short 
Saturday), even when the week’s work is limited to a specified 
number of hours, is physiologically wrong, and in practise a 
hardship. 

“The variation in the number of hours per week shown on 
Map 2 is, however, only second in importance. Here seven 
States are white, since they provide the least number of hours 
in one week—forty-eight and fifty-four hours. 

“Washington and Colorado set no weekly limit, and hence on 
Map 2 they sink from the first to the second grade. In these 
two States a woman may: be employed eight hours on seven days 
in the week, or fifty-six hours in all. California alone pro- 
hibits more than forty-eight hours’ work in one week. 

“The next point to be noted on Map | is the general preva- 
lence of the ten-hour day, provided by seventeen States. Here, 
too, a glance at the opposite map shows how these ten-hour States 
vary inthe weekly hours they prescribe. Four of the ten-hour 
States—Massachusetts, Michigan, Ohio, and New York—are in 
advance of the others and have reached the first rank, allowing 
only fifty-four hours in one week. On the other hand, two of 
the ten-hour States—lIllinois and Virginia—fail to provide any 
weekly limit, and hence sink from the second to the third grade, 
permitting seventy hours in one week. 

“The black States have no legal limitation of hours. Here 
two points should be made clear: First, while these maps show 
only the statutes and do not attempt to deal with the enforce- 
ment of laws, yet seven States are included in the black list be- 
eause their laws are purely paper statutes, and are obviously 
nullified by their own wording. . In South Carolina, for instanee, 
the Commissioner of Labor said in 1911 that it had been utterly 
impossible to enforce the nominal ten-hour law for factories 
because ‘the law itself is well-nigh impossible of interpretation 
and is so constructed as to make it absolutely impossible to 
ascertain whether there has been a violation or not.’...... 

‘‘A second point is to be noted regarding the black States. 
It is only just to point out that many of them have not yet 
legislated to protect working women from excessive working 
hours because the neéd has not yet arisen. The census of 1910 
reports that, excluding Colorado, less than 2,000 women were 
employed in manufacture in the whole Mountain Division, 
comprizing eight States: Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Nevada. Naturally, then, 
the need of legislation has not been pressing. Yet bitter ex- 
perience has shown the wisdom of obtaining such laws before 
industry is present to oppose them. If the Mountain Division 
of States will legislate now before the overwork of women as- 
sumes its appearance of ‘necessity,’ all manufacture will grow 
up under the same conditions and will be able to compete upon 
a higher level than in the older States. ...... 

‘‘Again, Pennsylvania—third only to New York and Massa- 
chusetts in number of female wage-earners—has been content to 
rank at the very foot of the list, when measured by the num- 
ber of hours of work allowed in one day; twelve hours are still 
provided in her law for women employed in factories and stores.” 


Maps 3 and 4 show the legal day’s and week’s work allowed 
in mercantile establishments, and some curious inconsistencies 
are brought to light: 


‘‘Here, too, the five States which lead in Map 1 are again 
white. Doubtless many readers will be surprized at the greater 
prevalence of black in these maps. Most of New England, New 
York, and Ohio stand out in dark contrast to their appearance 
in the first maps. Even Massachusetts, the pioneer of legisla- 
tion in America, still leaves the day’s work unlimited, provided 
the week’s work be not more than fifty-eight hours. 

‘‘The discrimination against the women employed in stores 
is the more unreasonable because the strain of their work is being 
more and more clearly recognized. It is true that they are not 
subjected to the speed, the monotony, and complexity of ma- 
chinery, but the girl behind the counter suffers greatly from the 
constant standing, continuing at any rush season or special sale 
literally throughout the day. Many girls complain of broken 
arches and varicose veins. There is also unmistakable nervous 
strain in being always on their good behavior.”’ 
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MR. ROCKEFELLER, JR.S WAR ON THE 
SOCIAL EVIL 


ELIEVING that the social evil constitutes one of ‘‘the 
B great and vital world-problems of the day,” Mr. John 

D. Rockefeller, Jr., has been slowly developing a per- 
manent Bureau of Social Hygiene. By this institution, al- 
ready in operation for 
some months, he pro- 
poses to war on vice con- 
ditions in New York 
‘with all thoroughness 
and vigor.” In the judg- 
ment of many, from one 
point of view, the social 
evil ‘‘forms the greatest 
single menace to the 
perpetuation of the 
race,”’ he observes as the 
actuating motive for his 
scheme. The idea of es- 
tablishing a permanent 
organization to cope with 
it, Mr. Rockefeller told 
a reporter for The Eve- 
ning Telegram (New 
York), was the out- 
growth of his service of 
six months as foreman 
of the special ‘‘white 
slave” grand jury, ap- 
pointed in New York 
City at the beginning 
of 1910. He came then 
to realize the extent and 
horror of the evil, and 
after conferring with 
many people, he deter- 
mined upon founding é 
the bureau. Some work has already been accomplished, as 
we see here: 








CATHARINE BEMENT DAVIS, 


Who from her experience as super- 
intendent of the New York State 
Reformatory for Women suggested 
the laboratory at. Bedford Hills for 
the study of social hygiene. 











‘‘Under the direction of the bureau, Mr. George J. Knee- 
land, who conducted the investigation carried on by the Chi- 
cago Vice Commission, has made a comprehensive study of 
vice conditions in this city, and Mr. Abraham Flexner has spent 
nearly a year abroad investigating the methods of dealing with 
this problem in the leading cities of Europe He will make 
further studies in a number of the larger cities of this country. 
As each of these studies is completed it will be published, and 
until this is done the bureau deems it unwise and premature to 
express any conclusion as to a method of dealing with the social 
evil in this city. It is hoped that the press and the public will 
be disposed to await the result of these studies before formulating 
conclusions. 

‘‘As to whether the unfortunate woman is a victim or a con- 
tributor to her own vicious career, I say unhesitatingly that in 
the vast majority of cases she is a victim. The women are 
merely tools in the hands of the stronger sex. It is a business 
run for profit, and the profit is large. 

“Tt is my belief that less than 25 per cent. of the unfortunate 
women in this country would have fallen if they had had an 
equally good chance to lead a pure life. That they have been 
dragged into the mire in such large numbers is due to a variety 
of cireumstances, among which are poverty, low wages, improper 
home conditions, and lack of training, the desire to gratify the 
natural craving for amusement, pretty things, ete.; but while 
all of these and many others may be contributing causes, man 
is chiefly responsible for their fall. 

‘*Thus far the work of the bureau has been financed by its 
members and a few interested friends, and this will continue to 
be the case until a larger and more formal organization is con- 
sidered advisable. To its future financial policy it is not now 
necessary to give attention. As its needs grow, there are 
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numbers of men and women in this city who, I am confident, 
stand ready to join in meeting them. 

{*While the bureau expects to publish. all of its important 
studies, it is obvious that its preliminary work can best be done 
without publicity. 

‘‘The bureau holds itself ready to enter‘any field of investi- 
gation or work not already occupied effeetively by other organ- 
izations which seem likely to contribute to the main purposes 
for which it has been established.” 


Dr. Catherine Bement Davis, superintendent of the New York 
State Reformatory for Women, at Bedford Hills, offered some 
of the initiatory suggestions. Mg. Rockefeller’s first work was 
to buy a plot of ninety-five actes: near the reformatory for the 
uses of a laboratory where, under the direction of Miss Davis, 
every person committed will @ under observation from three 
weeks to three months, and her physical, mental, moral, and 
social aspects be investigated. » Further: 


“From this study by experts it is hoped that ways will be 
found in which to reform the individual, or, where reformation 
appears hopeless, to bring about permanent custodial care. 
From the study of these individual cases it is also hoped to for- 
mulate methods to suppress the.conditions which make for vice.”’ 


The superiority which a bureau possesses over special com- 
missions is analyzed in a previous statement by Mr. Rockefeller, 
where he said of the findings of the grand jury of 1910: 


‘*One of the recommendations made by it in the presentment 
handed up at the termination of its labor was that a public 
commission be appointed to study the social evil. The fore- 
man of that body subsequently gave careful consideration to 
the character of the work which might properly be done by such 
a@ commission and the limitations under which it would operate. 

‘In this connection separate, personal conferences were held 
with more than a hundred leading men and women in the city, 
among whom were lawyers, physicians, business men, bank 
presidents, presidents of commercial organizations, clergymen, 
settlement workers, social workers, labor leaders, and reformers. 
These conferences developed the feeling that a public commission 
would labor under a number of disadvantages, such as the fact 
that it would be short-lived; that its work would be done pub- 
licly; that at best it could hardly do more than present recom- 
mendations. The conviction also grew that the main reason 
why more permanent results had not been obtained by the 
various organizations which had dealt with the subject of the 
social evil during the last ten or fifteen years was that most of 
them were temporary. 

‘‘While active they materially improve the situation, but as 
their efforts were relaxed there came the inevitable return to 
much the same conditions as before. The forces of evil are 
never greatly alarmed at the organization of investigating or 
reform bodies, for they know that they are generally composed 
of busy people, who can not turn aside from their own affairs 
for any great length of time to carry on reforms, and that sooner 
or later their efforts will cease, and the patient denizens of the 
underworld and their exploiters can then reappear and continue 
the traffic as formerly. 

‘*So the conviction grew that in order to make a real and last- 
ing improvement in conditions a permanent organization should 
be created, the continuation of which would not be dependent 
upon a temporary wave of reform nor upon the life of any man 
or group of men, but which would go on, generation after gen- 
eration, continuously making warfare against the forces of evil. 
It also appeared that a private organization would have, among 
other advantages, a certain freedom from publicity and from 
political bias which a publicly appointed commission could not 
so easily avoid.” 

Samuel H. London, the ‘‘vice investigator” now testifying 
before the Curran committee, gives some discouraging comment 
on Mr. Rockefeller’s plans: 


‘*Without the opportunity given them less than two per cent. 
of immoral women reform. While such immoral women in 
New York get less money than in any other large city, they get 
enough to drive away all real intention of reforming, and I am 
certain that Mr. Rockefeller’s experiment in that direction will 
fail. 

:‘Yet every one of these women chases the same rainbow. 


THE LITERARY 
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Some day she will be decent. She will be married and happy, 
And she puts off that day to a year from then. But when the 
day comes she isn’t quite ready.” 


February 8, 1919 





PASSING OF THE INFIDEL 


r \HERE WAS A TIME when few sermons left the in- 
fidel unmentioned. His argument may have been 
brought up to be refuted, something in his life may have 

been used to point a serious moral; but, at any rate, he figured 

large in the vocabulary of the cloth; he was ‘‘easily recognized, 
and his social and religious outlines were unmistakable.’ He 
could be ‘‘called names without offense,”’ as John Richard Brown 
reminds us in The Standard (Baptist, Chicago). ‘‘He could be 
prayed for with precision, and his special shortcomings of faith 
and life were public property; they were sometimes a real in- 
stitution of the country-side.”” But, observes this writer, the 
race seems to have died out—‘‘to lie in the grave with the 
ichthyosaurus and other horrible creations of the fossil past.” 

Of course there is a modern infidel, but, we are told, he ‘‘does 

not make the flesh-and-blood appeal of his deceased race; he 

is fugitive, evasive, and even unfaithful to the implications of 

what he believes. He prefers a lair—and the fine leaves of a 

new and subtle vocabulary cover it.” So that the old infidel, 

being dead, is coming into a new appreciation, and ‘‘ the churches 
are sorely missing him.” 

‘*He was a great inspirer of ministerial copy; he was responsi- 
ble for many forms of ecclesiastical belligerence. The infidel 
Goliath was a man of some intellectual dexterity, who could 
interest light-minded persons and lewd fellows of the baser sort, 


by a recital of the ‘Mistakes of Moses,’ the ‘Banalities of the 
Bible,’ and the ‘Imperfect Morality of the Saints.’ It was a 


profitable excursion into the realm of holy things—ears were ° 


tickled at 50 cents a head; it was a mildly exciting adventure 
into the peace of believers—the lectures were generally the theme 
of numerous pulpit answers for three months afterward; it was 
a totally irrelevant way of dealing with the problems of the times 
—for the arch infidel was never taken seriously by lovers of men. 
The new fighting goes on behind ramparts with the use of dis- 
appearing guns. The old infidel boldly—and profitably— 
dragged his gun across the field in front of the believers to draw 
their fire—he always succeeded in doing it. But this antagon- 
ist has no true successors. He has becomea memory. Lectures 
on selected topics of infidelity do not draw respectable audi- 
ences even when the handbills are featured with the promise 
in large type ‘No Cottections.’ Infidelity as a paying invest- 
ment is not listed on the stock exchange of men’s best hopes.” 


Then there is another type of infidel who is being missed— 


‘*He is the aggressive and often blatant neighbor who used 
to boast of his lack of faith—which he always identified with 
believing what is not so—and which he emphasized by a series 
of inane profanities. To the pious he was always a baffling 
problem. He was an object of solicitude whenever a special 
meeting broke out in the neighborhood; often he would be 
prayed for publicly, with the inevitable growth of his already 
swollen self-conceit when he heard of it. His forum was the 
country store, or if he did not invite enough replies in that place 
of high deliberation, he was always sure of an audience at the 
hotel. . . . This infidel showed that his end was near when the 
only audience he could command were the small boys or the 
youths of the neighborhood who were in their first active and 
amusing protest against the universe. But the boys and men 
grew up; they are now mostly useful citizens of church and 
state.” 


Now, observes Mr. Brown, ‘‘Modern scholarship has made 
the repetition of an experience like that of Mr. Ingersoll impos- 
sible’’; modern psychology and the careful study of religious ex- 
perience have taught us a great deal, and ‘‘much that was once 
called by the hard and derisive name of infidelity we now recog- 
nize as imperfect belief.”” And he concludes: {‘The fact that 
the infidel has disappeared—at any rate, in the vocabulary of 
the Church—shows that the Church knows its business better, 
and widens its field of redemption.” 
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THE GASOLINE PROBLEM 


HE latest word from the gasoline mar- 

ket proclaims an advance in the whole- 
sale price to 17 cents per gallon. In July 
the price, after an advance of a cent each 
month from a former wholesale figure of 9, 
had reached 16 cents. It was about a year 
ago that the price began to advance above 
9 cents. Coincident with the advance to 
17 cents is an official item as to a decrease 
in 1912 in the production of crude oil. 
This decrease from 1911 was 
250,000 barrels. The total produc- 
tion for the year was 220,000,000 
barrels. The decrease not only 
shows a very considerable percent- 
age of loss from that great total, 
but was accompanied by an in- 
crease in the demand for gasoline; 
hence the rapidly advancing whole- 
sale price. 

It is stated in the annual report, 
published by the Geol8gical ‘Sur- 
vey, that in the Eastern oil-fields 
it was impossible last year to keep 
up with the great output that had 
been recorded for 1911—that is, the 
rate could not be maintained except 
through large additional discoveries 
of new pools of oil in the older fields. 
This Eastern decline was heavy, but 
it found an offset in an increase from 
California wells, those in the San 
Joaquin valley being in that year 
at the height of their production. 
Increases were also reported for wells on 
the Gulf of Mexico. But elsewhere in this 
country a steady drain was made on accu- 
mulated stocks of oil. At the end of the 
year, the stock on hand was 69,000,000 
barrels, which contrasts with 81,789,000 
barrels on hand on January 1 a year ago. 
Statistics show that in the Russian fields 
also there was a decline last year in pro- 
duction, the amount 
of the decline having 
been 6,183,000  bar- 
rels. Already has the 
advance in price stim- 
ulated further pro- 
duction. Among the 
old deposits of west- 
ern New York and 
Pennsylvania new 
drilling has been un- 
dertaken. 

Meanwhile, the or- 
ganized automobile 
engineers have been 
giving their days and 
nights to a solution 
of fthe problem which 
confrontsalikemakers 
and users “of motor 
vehicles. Hope exists 
among them that this 
solution may even- 
tually be found 
through. what Auto- 
mobile Topics de- 
scribes as ‘‘ proper 
cooperation between . 
automobile engine 
and carbureter man- 
ufacturers, on the one 


SS 


Copyright, Brown Bros., New York. 
IN 1905 HORSE-DRAWN CARRIAGES PREVAILED. 


effectual had long been believed. It was 
doubted, however, if it could be brought 
about. 

These doubts were dispelled near the end 
of December, when the matter was dis- 
cust at a monthly meeting of the engineers 
in New York, where it appeared that ‘‘co- 
operation is not only possible, but would be 
welcomed by the oil men themselves.” 
Among designers it was felt that prepara- 
tions must be made for the use of heavier 
fuels, which means that the engine and the 


cussion one of the engineers is reported to 
have said: 


‘‘From the gas-engine designer’s stand- 
point I have to say that practically no gas- 
engineer to-day is designing his engine for 
the fuel, nor is he designing his engine for 
any particular make of carbureter. He 
first builds his engine and then tests it out 
with various makes of carbureter until 
finally he gets a combination which on high 
speed and maximum load gives a fairly 
satisfactory result. 

‘‘Our fuel is getting heavier and 
is bound to get still heavier. There 








From ‘‘Country Life in America."’ 


MOTOR TOURISTS ENTERING MT. RAINIER NATIONAL PARK. 


carbureter ‘‘must be advanced to a point 
where the motor is less sensitive to slight 
changes in gravity and volatility.’’ Petrole- 
umexperts present at the meeting were in ac- 
cord in saying that, if makers would market 
cars in which far lower grades of fuel could 
be used, the production of fuel would be 
materially increased with corresponding 
economy in cost. In the course of the dis- 


is no doubt about it. And the only 
opportunity the engineer has to-day 
is to design his engine to use a heav- 
ier fuel. The interesting point is the 
matter of carburation. I think that 
to-day the carbureter designers are 
strongly of the opinion that it is 
absolutely neces to preheat 
the air. Some of the carbureters 
with which we are all familiar pre- 
heat their fixt, or constant, air; 
some preheat only a portion of it, 
some rely on the heating of the 
mixing chamber or the manifold, 
and some on all three means. It 
seems to me that eventually we will 
preheat our entire air. The princi- 
pal advantage of heating the throt- 
tle structure is to prevent the form- 
ation of ice, which comes from the 
evaporation of the fuel due to the 
high velocity flow through it. Idon’t 
believe you will notice half a degree 
difference between the gas that en- 
ters the cylinders whether there is 
water circulation through the jacket or 
even heat from the exhaust. 

‘‘There are but two methods of vaporiz- 
ing gasoline. One is heat and the other is 
by the velocity of the air. While the pres- 
ent fuel on the market is about 62 degrees, 
a drop to 60 degrees Baumé would prob- 
ably add 30 per cent. to the quantity of 
gasoline that could be used. There are 
carbureters to-day I know that will use 
gasoline as low as 58 








Courtesy of ‘‘ Scribner’s Magazine.’’ 


AS THE TRAFFIC IS TO-DAY. 


degrees. These have 
a@ very small fixt air 
opening. The valve 
stem must fit very 
closely in their guides, 
however, and there 
must be no leaks of 
air. Lubrication, 
when using that low 
gravity gasoline, has 
to be a little different 
from that used with 
the high grades. The 
tendency to the ac- 
cumulation of carbon 
is not so great using 
the low es as it 
isin the high. I think 
that we can safely use 
in most of our auto- 
mobile motors gaso- 
lines which run even 
below 60 degrees.” 


Coincident with 
these items as to gaso- 
line, is an announce- 
ment from Paris that 
an international asso- 
ciation of automobile 
clubs, representing 
the whole of Europe 
and the United States, 


hand, and refiners on »parFIC AT FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK, SEVEN 8 Offered a prize of 


the other.” That such 
cooperation would be 


YEARS AGO AND NOW. IN EACH PICTURE THE SECOND BUILDING AT 
THE RIGHT IS THE HOME OF HELEN GOULD SHEPARD. 


$100,000 for the best 
fuel other than gaso- 
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line that may be used in existing internal 
combustion engines. The purpose of the 
prize is to interest chemists in the produc- 
tion of a fuel that may take the place of 
gasoline. 

Another promising item of foreign news 
is that new fuels for motors have been de- 
rived in England from gasoline, benzoline, 
paraffin, and alcohol. It is said that econ- 
omies varying from 36 to 90 per cent. have 
been effected. The London Standard, in 
an account of the experiments, explains 
that they have thus far been tried only on 
an internal combustion engine driving an 
electric lighting system, but are now to be 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


The number of exhibitors at the two 
shows in New York is given as eighty- 
eight. Last year the number was ninety- 
one. The number of models shown was 
also less this year, the pleasure car chassis 
models being 177, as compared with 194 
last year. These figures indicate ‘‘a general 
tendency toward condensation.’”” Among 
other suggestions drawn from the year’s 
exhibitions are the following: 


““To the poor man comes the unweleome 
news that the percentage of cars selling 
under $1.000 is gradually shrinking. Of 
course, this is, to a certain extent, ac- 
counted for by the fact that some of the 
cheap car manufacturers are not exhibiting; 

nevertheless, the percentage 











From *‘The Power Wagon.”’ 


A CATERPILLAR ON THE YUKON RIVER. 


made in a motor-car on the road. No 
change in the existing form of carbureter 
is required save the reduction of the jet 
or inlet to approximately one-half its orig- 
inal size. The basis of the development is 
the discovery of a chemical means of rais- 
ing the temperature of the vapor and air 
at the moment of explosion so as to secure 
more complete combustion than has 
hitherto been obtained. Absence of smell 
is one of the special benefits claimed for 
the discovery. Mr. Heyl, the inventor 
of the process, says he and his associates 
“hope eventually to produce an effective 
fuel for motor-cars and other oil engines 
from erude oil.”’ 


TYPES OF CARS 


Visitors to the motor-car exhibitions of 
each winter are always interested in varia- 
tions of type. They each year find that 
these grow fewer and fewer. A writer in 
Motor believes thei from these visits one 
may enter upon a study of averages 
and percentages from which to arrive at 
some clear idea as to the ultimate type. 
He presents a table showing the percentages 
of models at the New York shows in 1909, 
1910, 1911, 1912, and 1913, that were fitted 
with motors of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6 cylinders; 
and the relative number of cars in which 
the three bore-stroke relationships were 
employed. The table follows: 





1909 1910 1911 1912 1918 

Percentage———. 

Four cylinders......... 64 72.9 82.2 78.5 67.0 

Six cylinders........... 18 17.6 12.4 18.9 33.0 
Ons. two, and three cyl- 

Ra cuss so cpen oe 18 9.5 5.4 2.6 00.0 
Bore greater than strokel2 13.6 9.5 7.4 00.0 
Bore equal to stroke....31 24.2 14.9 13.3 3.4 
Bore less than stroke...57 62.2 75.6 79.3 96.6. 





of cars shown in this class has 
been dropping from 101% per 
cent. of the total in 1910 to 10 
per cent. in 1911, to 9 per cent. 
in 1912, and now to 7.9 per 
cent. for 1913. The $1,000 to 
$2,000 class remains at 36 per 
cent. of the total, and, to the 
surprize of many, it is the 
$2,000 to $3,000 class which 
has shown the greatestincrease 
in numbers. This has increased 
from 19 per cent. of the total 
in 1912 to over 27 per cent. 
in 1913. The other ranges of 
price remain at about the 
same figures, but the interest- 
ing and undeniable fact may 
be noted that altho the rela- 
tively cheap car—that is, the 
one selling at under $2,000— 
is still the most popular type 
in actual numbers made, the 
$2,000 to $3,000 car is rapidly gaining 
upon it. 

‘The horse-power chart shows the pop- 
ularity of the large car, as may also be 
judged from the length of wheel bases, 
size of wheels, ete. The car of less than 
15 horse-power has been eliminated from 
consideration, as there are no models 
shown this year. The 15- to 24-horse-power 
motor has shown a gradual decline in pop- 
ularity, during the past year, taking a sud- 
den drop of 50 per cent., until but 4 per 
cent. of the cars shown are now provided 
with motors of this relatively small horse- 
power.. Between 35 and 44 horse-power 
is still the most popular size, altho horse- 
powers over 45 are rapidly gaining, until 
this size for 1913 is about 3 per cent. 
greater than the smaller horse-power, 
which was the most popular in 1912. 

“As may be expected, it is the propor- 
tion of 6-cylinder cars that shows the most 
radical variation from former years. Four- 
and six-cylinder types are the. only ones 
that can now be considered, since both the 
one- and two-cylinder designs have been 
eliminated from these exhibitions. Six- 


cylinder models have increased from 18‘ 


per cent. to 33 per cent. of the total, and 
4-cylinder models have decreased from 
78 per cent. to 67 per cent. of the total. 
“Tt is to the increased use of 6-cylinder 
designs, of course, 
that the relative in- 
Grease in popularity 
of the comparatively 
small bores may be 
attributed. <A 4- to 
41-inch bore now 
represents 50 per 
cent. of the total, 
which is a consider- 
able increase from 
the 40 per cent. 
shown last year. 
Even the smallest 
bores exhibited show 
an increase in per- 
centage due to the 
influence of the 6- 


From ‘‘Automobile Topics.’’ 





February 8, 1913 


cylinder design, and the relatively large bore 
of 5% inches or over is no longer found 
in any of the ears exhibited. Even the bore 
sizes of 5 inches and over have dropt from 





From ‘‘Motor Age.’’ : 
ONE OF THE SHELL ROADS NEAR NEW ORLEANS. 


13 per cent. to a trifle more than 3 per cent. 
All this shows the extent of 6-cylinder popu- 
larity in this country. 

‘‘The general tendency of wheel sizes 
seems to be toward an increased circum- 
ference. The smallest type of wheel, that 
is, 30 inches and under, now forms less than 
2 per cent. of the total, whereas last year 
the percentage was almost 5. On the 
other hand, the extremely large wheels, 
that is, 38 inches and over, have dropt 
from 41% per cent. to 21 per cent., while 
the most popular size for the last four 
years, the 36- and 37-inch type, has in- 
creased from 47 per cent. in 1912 to almost 
59 per cent. for 1913. The medium-sized 
types, 34- and 35-inch, have decreased in 
numbers, and this fact indicates the prefer- 
ence with the majority of manufacturers 
for the larger type of wheel. 

“‘Cars as a whole are larger than in pre- 
eeding years. This is definitely shown by 
the increased popularity of the length in 
wheel base of 128 inches and more, which 
type has increased from 16 per cent. in 
1912 to 29 per cent. in 1913. The smallest 
types, too, of less than 96-inch wheel base, 
have dropt to less than 2 per cent. and the 
97- to 109-inch size has decreased from 18 
per cent. to a trifle more than 11 per cent. 
The most popular size is still, as it always 
has been, the 110- to 127-inch lergth, but 
this year the percentage favoring these 
sizes has decreased from 63 per cent. to 
58 per cent., and it is this figure practically 

(Continued on page 288) 





FRENCH BODY WITH WIRE WEELS. 
A design which gives little air resistance or suction. 
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This is a Car You Can Afford to Run 


Franklin Six “38” $3600 
A Light, Full-Size Touring Car 


“Buy a light car” is the advice you hear from automobile owners every- 
where. Heavy cars cost too much for tires and gasoline. 


This light-weight six “38” gives double the gasoline mileage of the ordinary 


heavy car. A heavy car requires a big engine and excessive fuel consumption 
to move it. 


The Franklin direct air-cooled engine is naturally economical of fuel. The 
world’s gasoline economy records are held by the Franklin. 


We have a book giving the facts about these records; also explaining why 
the Franklin is so easy on tires and why it uses so little gasoline and oil. Write 


for the Franklin Economy Book. 








Light weight on large tires gives maximum tire service. Blowouts are 
avoided. 98% of Franklin owners do not carry extra tires. 


The Franklin direct air cooling system requires no attention; there is 
nothing to get out of order; no freezing in winter nor overheating in summer. 


The Entz Electric starting and lighting system used on Franklin cars does 
not adda single operating control. To start and stop the engine, throw the 
switch “on” and “ off.” The switch is left “on” while driving; therefore when 
the engine would ordinarily stall, the starter keeps it running. 


Franklin Six “38” $3600 
Our new catalogue is ready Franklin Little Six “30” $2900 
Please write for it Franklin Four “25” $2000 


Franklin “18” Runabout $1650 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


15 Franklin Square Syracuse N Y 
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proved the 
economy and stability of 


The Electric 
70% More Work Than Horses 


In 514 hours a 314-ton truck 
of the Denver Gas & Electric 
Company travelled 24 miles 
to deliver 40,000 pounds of coke. 
This is one of 5 machines doing 
70% more work for this company 
than theirformer horse equipment. 


Displaces 3 Wagons and 6 Mules 


Every day a 5-ton truck in 
the service of the American 
Tobacco Co., at Durham, N. C., 
is doing the work of three heavy 
wagons and 6 mules—doing it 
better, unfailingly and easily. 


In Continuous Service for 


7 Years 


The Valley City Milling Co., 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
used its hard-working 5-ton 
electric truck since 1905 as well 
as a 2-ton truck of the same age. 
Both trucks are still in daily ser- 
vice, and saving money for their 
owners. 


Electrics Are Ready to Work 
for You 


Right now you should be 
enjoying the satisfactory and 
economical service of Electric 


Trucks. You really cannot put off 
the investigation of their merits any longer. 
Upon request, we will gladly send you inter- 
esting literature about Electric Trucks gratis. 


Public interest and private 
advantage both favor the Electric 


Mm ELECTRIC VEHICLE 
Z\A\ ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 


NEW YORK: 124 West 42nd St. 
BOSTON 
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(Continued from page 286) 
which has been added to the 128-inch-and- 


over size. 


DETAILS IN THE MODELS OF 1913 


While automobile construction is be- 
coming rapidly standardized, there occur 
each year some new features that are al- 
ways interesting to owners of trucks and 
ears. H. Dunbar Westinghouse, a me- 
chanical engineer familiar with the recent 
shows in New York, declares that visitors 
“saw many new and interesting points 
in this season’s offerings.’”? Almost every 
manufacturer had something novel to show, 
either in the way of equipment or in con- 
struction, leading to easier and smoother 
action. Mr. Westinghouse believes that 
many more new ideas were disclosed than in 
some other recent years. He says: 


‘Bodies are larger and roomier this year 
than ever before. There is a well-defined 
tendency toward slight. expansions, and a 
general recognition of the fact that the 
average individual needs and demands 
more elbow-room and more knee-room. 
More than ever is the coupé in evidence. 
Several prominent manufacturers who 
never before have listed coupé models— 
one of them is recognized as the greatest 
of manufacturers—have added them for 
the first time this year. The increase in 
production of these handy little ‘all 
weather’ vehicles presages their wide- 
spread use. 

‘*Roadsters also are returning to favor, 
as was forecast by last year’s shows, and 
one manufacturer has cleverly combined 
the coupé and the roadster in a manner 
never before attempted. The body is a 
combination which, with the coupé part 
removed, may be used as an attractive 
torpedo-type roadster. With the top in 
place, there is nothing to indicate that it is 
removable, so cleverly have the dividing 
lines been covered up. 

“The popularity of left drive with cen- 
trally located central levers is increasing 
remarkably. From a practically insignifi- 
cant beginning, the practise slowly but 
surely has grown to more than noticeable 
proportions. Few manufacturers of the 
newer crop have designed their vehicles to 
be driven from the right side, and the manu- 
facturers of older and better known ears, 
from the cheapest to the most expensive, 

ually are adopting left drive. The 
object of the change from orthodox con- 
struction is to permit easier entrance and 
exit to the driver’s seat. 

‘‘Another feature which is brand new 
this year, and which bears directly on the 
ease with which a car may be controlled, 
lies in the adoption of deep cowl dashes 
turned under at the inside and which mount 
the usual array of ignition-switches, carbu- 
reter adjustment, engine-starter, and light- 
ing-switches. In this way, the control 
apparatus is placed nearer to the driver, 
where it is continually under his eye, and 
it can be reached with the minimum of 
exertion. Carrying the idea still further, 
the manufacturer of a car that acquired 
an international reputation has located all 
such apparatus in a small switchboard 
which attaches directly to the steering- 
column beneath the steering-wheel. 

“One form of equipment which, by the 
wildest stretch of the imagination could 
not be called other than new as applied to 
American cars, lies in the steadily increasing 
popularity of wire wheels. The use of wire 
wheels, which had its inception abroad, has 
spread to America’s shores purely by reason 
of the merit of the wheels themselves, for 
there can not be offered the excuse for their 
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use here that obtains abroad, where syjt. 
able wood for wheels is scarce. On several 
makes of cars, wire wheels will appear for 
the first time as standard equipment with. 
out extra cost, and on several others wire 
wheels will be optional equipment. These 
are now manufactured so as to be fitted 
with demountable rims—a step in advaneg 
of European manufacture. 

“In the realm of other equipment, which 
forms such an important part of this year’s 
cars, it is doubtful if there is anyt of 
greater importance and greater nee 
electric lights and electric engine-starters, 
At last a shows, the manufacturers 
who regularly equipped their cars with elec. 
tric lights and electric engine-starters could 
almost be counted on the fingers of two 
hands. Electric lights were fairly common, 
tho electric fengine-starters were conspicu- 
ous because of their absence, or rather by 
reason of their very infrequent appearance, 
This year, however, all that is changed: 
there are very few manufacturers whodo not 
equip their cars with a complete d 
electric-lighting system, and it would take 
more than ten times two hands in order to 
get enough fingers to count the number 
of cars which will be equipped with both 
electric lights and electric engine-starters, 

“The strife for silence still goes merrily 
forward, and the enclosure of the valve 
mechanism which became noticeable last 
year is even more apparent this year, 
Methods of fastening the valve-covers are 
better, however, and in nearly every case 
they are more easily removable than they 
have been in the past. The use of spirally 
cut. gears which slide into engagement 
instead of coming together more abruptly 
is steadily increasing, and whereas 
year their employment in the timing-gear 
train was their principal feature, this year 
quite a number of manufacturers employ 
spirally cut gears between the driven and 
lay shafts in their transmission mechan- 
isms. Naturally, the gears are made more 
quiet. 

‘‘Spring suspension also bears important 
relation to the comfort of passengers, to 
say nothing of its effect on the life of the 
ear’s mechanism, and a number of manu- 
facturers have very nearly completely 
redesigned their supports in order to pro- 
vide greater resiliency and at the same time 
to reduce the rebound and jolt generally 
inherent with more than ordinarily flexible 
springs. Several prominent manufacturers 
whose vehicles last year were equipeys 
with semielliptic rear springs 
‘changed over’ to the three-quarter. ellip- 
tic variety, and the use of shock-absorbers 
as regular equipment is much more common 
than ever before.’ 


“THE SIX-CYLINDER YEAR” 


Motor World has found terms descrip- 
tive of this year and two previous years as 
related to the development of motor-cars. 
Last year was ‘‘engine-starter year,’’ inas- 
much as devices for starting the car with- 
out cranking it were most notable features. 
The year before that was the ‘‘year of the 
closed-front car,”’ that is, the year in which 
many cars were shown with the chauffeur's 
seat enclosed with doors or, in the case of 
a limousine, the front entirely closed. The 
present year may also be called an ‘‘engine- 
starter year,’’ inasmuch as new develop- 
ments have been shown, but it deserves 
further to be called “six-cylinder year,” 
inasmuch as the six-cylinder car has come 
more to the front than ever before. There 
has been a decided increase in the number 
of ‘‘sizes.”” At the same time, the reduc- 
tion in the number of ‘‘fours” has not 
been material. The increase in ‘‘sixes” 
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fs said to be about an even dozen, some 
being the product of makers long known 
for makers of good fours, others the prod- 
ucts of new companies. There has also 
appeared in the market what are known 
as ‘‘little sixes.’ Of these Motor World 


says: 


“Many of the ‘sixes’ already on the 
market and well established have taken 
unto themselves little brothers, or, rather, 
‘little sixes’; in fact, the birth-rate of 
‘fittle sixes’ has been high, tho whether 
the increase can be traced to the stimula- 
tion afforded by a new crop of low and 
medium-priced ‘sixes’ from out the fac- 
ories where low- and medium-priced ‘fours’ 
are born, or the reverse is the case, it is dif- 
ficult to determine. ; 

“Suffice to say, the ‘little six,’ which is 
brother to the ‘big six,’ and the more nu- 
merous low and medium-priced ‘six,’ either 
by itself or as a younger member of an erst- 
while four-cylinder family, both are here, 
and here to stay. Among the medium- 
priced ‘sixes’ which are first-borns, to con- 
tinue the analogy, there are several, all 
listing close to the $2,000. mark—a figure 
that was considered fairly, low,even for a 
‘four’ not so very long ago.’: And, of course, 
there are the really low-priced ‘sixes’ that 
constitute one of the big ‘features of the 
7 Paaaee at $1,285, $1,485, $1,550, and 


ZAILURES AND REORGANIZATIONS 


Automobile papers chronicle several 
failures and reorganizations among makers 
of cars and accessories. Some of the latest 
items are details as to the reorganization 
of a large company which formerly had a 
capitalization of $42,500,000, and now has 
been reorganized with one of $37,000,000. 
Motor World reports ‘‘one of those high 
in the councils of the organization” as 
having said that ‘‘a policy of rule by fear”’ 
will now be instituted. By this he meant 
that the president will be in fear of the 
bankers, the vice-president in fear of: the 
president, and so on fear will prevail 
down to the humbler employees. The 
statement is meant to imply that a rule by 
fear may not be unfavorable to the out- 
come of the reorganization, inasmuch as 
in the old organization ‘‘there were too 
many warm-blooded friendships to achieve 
the best results.”” Motor World declares 
frankly that ‘‘the automobile industry has 
been .over-exploited and is now feeling the 
effects of it.’”’ It declares further that the 
time has: come ‘“‘to check reckless exag- 
geration and reckless extravagance.” Hugh 
Chalmers,:of the well-known Detroit com- 

_ pany that bears his name, declared re- 
cently in a public address that there was 
not room for all the companies that are 
now building cars, and added: 


“IT want to say a word about the future. 
Every time we hear of some company going 
into the hands of a receiver, or some fac- 

‘tory being shut down, it is only natural that 
some of us should feet a little bit panicky. 
Iam sorry when any concern fails. I wish 


there isn’t. 

“We have heard a lot of talk about the 
day when the automobile industry would be 
a matter of the survival of the fittest. We 
have all looked forward to that day. I 
want to tell you and impress it upon you 
as strongly as I can that that day is here. 
There isn’t room for all the companies that 
are building cars. And so, while I am sorry 
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the Necessity of 


WEED CHAINS 


In one of those friendly after-luncheon, get-together parties at a well 
known city club, eleven men drifted on to the subject of the dangers of skid- 
ding. With a single exception each of the eleven owned an automobile, and 
each had a igor - experience to relate, and each felt that his particular 
predicament was the most sensational and startling. 

While nearly all had experimented with the various,.so-called anti-skid tires, and acknowl- 
edged their possible advantages when new—yet when-it/came right down to “Brass Tacks,” 
there wasn’tasingle one in the crowd but admitted that for sure results, for the absolute elimina- 
tion of every possibility of skidding, nothing even approximated Weed Chains, and nothing took 
their place. Every one of the ten owners carried at least one pair of Weed Chains in his car. 

Go where you will, put the question to any assembly of automobile owners you like and the 
verdict will always be the same—“ We can’t get along without them.” 

Weed Chains are universally acknowledged to be the only anti-skid device 
that can be absolutely relied upon at all times and under all road conditions. 


Weed Anti-Skid Chains 


Insure perfect control and safe, comfortable driving 


Don’t foolishly pride yourself on_taking chances in order to prove your bravery, or to 
demonstrate your ability as a driver. Weed Chains are an absolute necessity on both rear.-tires 
and to doubly guard yourself against accidents and to make steering comfortable and easy, put 
them on the front wheels too. They cannot injure tires because “they creep’’—occupy very little 
space when not in use—applied in a moment without the use of a jack or other tool. 

Hy When you know the folly, the danger, the peril 
Take Pp recaution now there is in driving your car over icy, slippery, 
snow covered roads and pavements, why not fully equip your car today with Weed 
ins for your own protection and for the safety of other road users. 


Recommended and sold by all reputable dealers 
WEED CHAIN TIRE GRIP CO., 28 Moore Street, New York 


Manufactured in Canada by 
THE DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Ltd., Head Office: 4 Pa 
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This is the first and only 
tire ever guaranteed 
against rim-cutting 


GENUINE 
DUNLOP (*:<") TIRES 


are now absolutely guaranteed against 
rim cutting during the life of the tire 


















For ten years’ time we have been the exclusive makers of the Genuine 
Dunlop Straight Side Tire, practically the same in design as it now appears. - 

Ten years have proven to us that this tire is absolutely proof against rim 
cuts under all sorts and conditions of service. Now we back our belief in 
the Dunlop by an iron-clad guarantee such as no other tire maker has ever 
offered since tires were first built. 

The Genuine Dunlop Straight Side Tires offer the motorists a combina- 
tion of desirable features that is unmatched in the whole tire field. 


1lst.— Strength and durability that can only come from our 
four-factory co-operative method of manufacture. 


2nd.—The easiest tire in the world to put on and take off. 





3rd.— An iron-clad guarantee against rim cuts. 


' And remember this, the Genuine Dunlop Tire—the only tire that possesses 
all the merits of this type, is made exclusively by the 


UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Makers of the famous Nobby and Chain Tread Tires. Made in the Dunlop style 
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ANY of the lead- 

ing 1913 automo- 
biles have certain im- 
provements over the 
1912 models; butin no 
other automobile does 
the owner get such an 
efiicient and conven- 
ient combination of 
new features as in the 


1913 Mitchell. 


The builders of the Mitchell do 
not claim the exclusive use of left 
drive, withcenter control; long stroke, 
T-head motor; electric self-starter 
and lighting system; and other 1913 
Mitchell improvements that are de- 
tailed below. They po claim that in 
the Mitchell car these improvements 
are more intelligently combined for 
power, efficiency, simplicity and com- 
fort than in any other 1913 motor 
car. 


The prospective buyer should at once 
become familiar with the new 1913 
Mitchell cars at the nearest dealer’s. 
These cars have left drive and center con- 
trol; Bosch ignition; Rayfield carbure- 
tor; Firestone demountable rims; _rain- 
vision windshield; Jones speedometer; 
silk mohair top with dust cover; Turkish 
upholstered cushions; Timken front axle 
bearings; gauges on the dash to show air 
pressure and oil pressure; gauge in the 
gasoline tank showing amount of gaso- 
line it contains; and a portable electric 
lamp which also illuminates the instru- 
ments on the dash. 


All with T-head motor, electric self-starter, electric 
lighting system, and 36-inch wheels 


Prices 


F.O.B. 
Motor Wheel Base Racine 
7-passenger Six 60H.P. 454x7in. 144-in. $2,500 
2 or 5-passenger Six 5SOH.P. 4 xGin. 132-in. 1,850 
2 or 5-passenger Four 40H. P. 434x7 in. 120-in. 1,500 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Branches: New York Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas 
Kansas City London Pari 
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MOTOR-TRIPS AND CARS 
(Continued from page 289) 


that any company must fail, I must tell you 
that some failures are inevitable and that 
they are for the good rather than the harm 
of our industry as a whole. 

“‘Most of the failures in the automobile 
business have been due to two things. A 
lot of men have gone into this business who 
had no right to be in it, who weren’t fitted 
for it. And a lot of men have gone in who 
didn’t have the money to carry on the busi- 
ness. A great deal of capital is required 
sai success in the motor-car business to- 

ay.’ 


THE DAY OF THE ELECTRIC CAR 


It is declared by Motor Age that nothing 
in the motor-car industry for 1912 ‘‘stands 
out with greater significance than the prog- 
ress made in electric vehicles, both passen- 
ger and commercial.” Formerly the use 
of electric pleasure cars was practically 
confined to a dozen cities, some of them 
minor ones, and in the metropolitan cen- 
ters of the East they had not been used 
nearly so much as the population would 
indicate. In the year 1912 ensued ‘‘a very 
general introduction of the electric pas- 
senger vehicle in scores of cities where they 
hitherto were comparatively unknown.” 
Indications ‘‘ point to a continued increase.” 
The increase is ascribed, in the first in- 
stance, to the makers and their methods of 
promoting sales, but more especially to the 
establishment of central stations from 
which to obtain stored electricity. Motor 
Age says further: 


“The activity of the manufacturer has 
shown itself in the more general production 
of closed body types, and also in the in- 
troduction of larger bodies, which can most 
satisfactorily take the place of the gasoline 
limousine, where the buyer is disposed to 
favor the use of the electric. 

“‘The electric maker has also been busy 
in the mechanical development of his prod- 
uct. Credit must be given to the battery 
makers for what they have done, and by 
means of which it is possible to bring the 
electric to its present mature stature, but 
the engineer of the vehicle must receive 
his consideration. He has been working 
along varied lines, and while nothing radi- 
cal appears, the little details show that he 
is keeping step with the trend of the times. 
There is a steady adoption of inclosed drive, 
the propeller shaft being the most popular 
adaptation of this. At present but two or 
three exponents of the exposed chain re- 
main. While the double reduction be- 
tween the armature shaft and the rear 
wheels is in the majority, there is a slow 
movement in the direction of a single re- 
duction, but at present it is impossible to 
state what the final situation will be. 

“The electric, which has always been 
characterized with simple and trouble-proof 
control, has made advancements along this 
line, ali with the one object of making it 
well adapted for women, who, in so many 
cities of the United States, are great users 
of them. 

‘The electric commercial vehicle has re- 
ceived steady assistance during the year 
from the central station people, who have, 
altho slow in coming to a realization of the 
matter, at last realized the dollar-and-cent 
value of the motor-truck as a consumer of 
current. These interests have taken up 
the _— with avidity and have done 
wonders to help the sale of trucks in their 
localities. One leading Eastern concern 
announces that since it has an elec- 
tric vehicle department there has been 2.500 
per cent. increase in current used in charging 
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vehicle batteries; and further states that 
there has been a 100 per cent. increase in 
current consumption in the past-six months. 
Reports from two dozen other centers show 
practically the same general increase in the 
use of electrics.” 


THE YEAR’S ROAD-RACE IN 
FRANCE 


The date of the Grand Prix race in 
France has been definitely fixt for July 12. 
It will be run over a 19-mile course near 
Amiens, which is about eighty miles north 
of Paris. Amiens is a town of about 90,000 
people, with cloth and woolen its chief in- 
dustry. It lies on the main route from Paris 
to Calais, the railroad station being within 
about 200 yards of the place where the 
grand stand for the race will be erected, 
Of the course itself and other items a cor- 
respondent of Motor Age says: 


‘“The 19-mile course is the shortest ever 
adopted for a speed contest in France, and 
is of such a nature as to provide a most 
spectacular display. The starting-point 
will be about 214 miles from the city of 
Amiens, but visitors from Paris will be 
set down by train within a stone’s throw 
of the stand. 

‘Roughly the course is triangular in 
shape, the first leg being a dead straight line 
8 miles in length, of an undulating nature, 
and with only one small village on it. This 
is an ideal ay E being one on which 
the cars can n with wide-open throttle 
from beginning to end. A sharp turn to 
the right takes the cars on the second leg 
of the course-nearly 3 miles in length, all 
of it being straight and levei with the ex- 
ception of the last few hundred yards, 
which are on a slight down grade into the 
village of Moreuil. 

“The third leg measures a little more 
than 8 miles of a ey wide and slightly 
winding national highway which twice 
passes under the main railroad line from 
Paris to Calais. There are rather difficult 
turns under the bridges. During the last 
half mile the road is parallel with the first 
leg of the course, the distance between 
them being so slight that the whole of the 
land between the two roads has been se- 
cured by the racing board and will be used 
for — stands and pits. Spectators with- 
in this space therefore will see the cars ap- 
proaching on the national highway, watch 
them go round the bend, and see them dis- 
appear on the fastest portion of the course. 

“It is proposed, instead of taking the cars 
right down to the fork, to build a special 
cross-country road uniting the two parallel 
portions of the course. This will make it 
possible to provide an easier bend and one 
which, on being banked, can be taken at 
speed, thus ding to the spectacular 
nature of the race. 

‘Up to the present year the Automobile 
Club of France has been afraid to hold a 
race on a short-course, with the result that 
the events have been rather lacking in 
interest from the standpoint of the spec- 
tator. Partly as the result of experience 
gained at Dieppe, and partly because of the 
American examples of short courses, it was 
decided that the 1913 race should be over a 
circuit not more than 25 miles round. 

‘“The Amiens set of roads, being only 19 
miles round, are ideal, for they will not only 
add considerably to the interest of the race 
for the spectator, but will make control a 
much easier matter. This is an important 
matter in view of the fact that this race will 
be run on a limited fuel allowance. It is 
intended to run special trains direct from 
Paris to the grand stands at an inclusive 

rice, the railroad ticket giving admission 
into the stands. There will also be special 


fast services from London in 3% hours. 
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“It is expected that the town of Amiens 
will vote a subvention of $10,000 for the 
French grand prix. Last year’s race cost 
over $60,000. to organize, and left the racing 
board with a deficit. With the shorter 
course and the plentiful means of access 
it is believed that the Amiens course can 
be made to show a balance on the right 
side.”’ 


PROGRESS OF THE GOOD-ROADS 
MOVEMENT 


William C. Ward contributes to Motor 
a summary of the progress made in various 
States by the movement for better roads. 
He notes ‘‘wonderful progress in the West- 
ern States.”” One might think that great 
road mileage and density of population 
would go together, and yet in Europe ‘‘ where 
the country is notoriously more closely 
settled than the United States, the aver- 
age road mileage per square mile of terri- 
tory is about one-tenth what it is in this 
country.” Mr. Ward writes further, in 
illustration of his point, that ‘‘some factor 
other than population plays an important 
part in the construction of highways:” 


“‘ Great road mileage and dense popula- 
tion are naturally looked for together, and 
the statistics show this to be generally true. 
Yet in Europe, where the country is noto- 
riously more closely settled than in the 
United States, the average road mileage 
per square mile of territory is about one- 
tenth what it is in this country, which, of 
course, reduces the road length per inhabi- 
tant in much greater proportion. It is but 
natural to expect that Connecticut with 231 
people per square mile of territory needs 
better highway communication than Utah, 
for instance, where the density of popula- 
tion is only 4.5; and, in fact, their road 
mileages per square mile of territory com- 
pare as 2.5 to 0.097, which is about 26 to 
one. But there are Arizona and Wyoming, 
each with less than two people per square 
mile; yet these States possess a system of 
highways much more thorough than that of 
Utah. Also Rhode Island, with 256 people 


per mile of road, manages to get along with |. 


about half the road length per square mile 
found in Connecticut, where the density of 
gaa is only 88 people per mile of 
road. 

“‘ It is quite apparent that in those parts 
of the United States where economic condi- 
tions, such as nearness of factory to farm, 
occupations of the people, etc., simulate 
those of Europe; the roads are plentiful, 
and this state of affairs is only to be ex- 
pected. But the differences noted between 
Rhode Island and Connecticut are by no 
means so easy to explain. Rhode Island 
has a factory for each 2.5 square miles of 
territory, while in Connecticut there is one 
factory for each 37 square miles. This 
ought to make the highway mileages per 
square mile read the other way around. On 
the other hand, the average size of a Con- 
necticut farm is 81 acres, while that of 
Rhode Island is 83. Considering the rela- 
tive sizes of the two States, which are about 
as 32 to 1, this may have something to do 
with the matter, altho it can hardly be 
treated seriously. 

“‘ Perhaps the most potent factor in this 
case, and the one which throws out all cal- 
culations, is the fact that the cities and 
incorporated villages, whose streets and 
roads are not reckoned in the road mileages 
of the States, occupy a greater percentage 
of the area in Rhode Island than in Connec- 
ticut, and likewise contain a greater portion 
of the population. Then, too, in these older 
parts of the country, the general layout 
of things was planned many years ago, 
adapted to conditions uliar to each 
locality, and these conditions have not 
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You can judge at sight all the 

points of a glove but wear. 

If you wear Ireland’s Guaran-’ 

teed Gloves, the soft texture, the | 

beautiful workmanship and the 

neat stitching of your gloves are 

bonded against defects. You get mg Styhis 
well-made gloves when you get .Ire pair, 
whether for men, women or children, iS our written and 
signed guarantee—a promise of a new pair if the gloves you. 
buy do not give you full service. 


[RELANDS 


Of course they outlast their guarantee—sometimes by 
several seasons. Barring a few cases where some defect 
has escaped our inspectors, our guarantee is unnecessary ex- 
cept that it proves this one thing: 


In order to make Ireland’s Guaranteed Gloves 
strong enough to stand a guarantee we have 


used nothigg.but the best of leathers, the choicest 
Hethaead aba the most skilled workmanship. 
nat is the. simple reasoM why Ireland’s Guaranteed 
Gloves not only feel, fit apd®welk better but look better. 


Prove this at your d 
\ 
Ded rd 
j hamois. For Men, 


U ok, “The Style 
bf the Glove”’ 


uaranteed Gloves from 
ntify th@in by ' and 
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Tobacco Such 
As You Have 
Longed For 


Edgeworth is All That You, or 
Any Man, Could Wish 
in a Pipe-Smoke. 













Edgeworth Tobacco gives 
such a pipe-pleasure as you 
would hardly believe possible 
(unless you happen to be one 
of the many thousands who 
swear by this wonder-smoke 
from Virginia). 

Just try one package now— 
and you'll find your utmost to- 
bacco desires realized in 


NGEWORT: 


EXTRA HIGH GRADE 


SMOKING TOBACCO 
Sliced Plug or Ready-Rubbed 


**Edgeworth’’ is the finest 
Burley-leaf the ground can yield. 
There’s never a bite for the 
tongue. The aroma is inviting— 
the flavor delicious. 

We're so sure of “Edgeworth” that 
we GUARANTEE it—and will refund 
the purchase price if you are dissatis- 
fied. Edgeworth READY-RUBBED in 
10c and 50c tins, everywhere, and in 
handsome $1.00 humidor packages. 
Edgeworth Sliced Plug. 15c, 25c, S0c 
4 $1.00. Mailed prepaid if your 
dealer has none. 

3] ‘‘The Pipe’s OwnStory,’’ No. 1, Free 
Just published—a most fascinating story 
| told by a Pipe itself—the first of a series of 
“Pipe Tales.” Write ustoday. We'll mail 
it to you FREE. 

LARUS & BROTHER co. 


Also mensinctarers of Qboid Granu 
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Screw You Need No Matches 


MATCHLESS WALL LIGHTER 


lights your gas range, stove, lamp, cigar, 


Ppipe—eve: ing. EVER FAILS. No 


more matches to sweep up. No more match- 
7 heads to break off and burn holes in your 
clothes or carpets and set fire to the house. 
Lasts forever, beautifully finished. AGENTS 
MAKE MONEY FAST. 


YORK NOVELTY HOUSE 


Post- 
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greatly changed with time, whether new 
developments warranted changes or not. 
Thus, between such States, there seems 
nothing to lay hold of to explain the differ- 
ences that are found to-day. 

“Turning now to the newer States, 
Illinois had 18,026 factories in 1900 against 
14,374 ten years before, and nearly all this 
increase took place between 1904 and 1909. 
During the same period the value of farms 
rose from $1,500,000 to $4,000,000. Con- 
temporaneous with this was the improve- 
ment of over 1,000 miles of highways which 
had formerly been under no maintenance 
system whatever, and to-day we find 
Illinois well ahead of such important and 
long-established States as New York, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont in the matter of 
road length per square mile of territory. 
According to figures published by the 
Federal Government, $5,065,000 were spent 
there during 1911 for further improvement 
of highways, and with all this the State 
has the comparatively small population 
density of 100 people per square mile. 
‘““The same thing holds true for Ohio, 
Indiana, and the other Central States. The 
position of Ohio ahead of Pennsylvania in 
the road-density table probably finds its 
explanation in the mountainous character 
of the last-named State when contrasted 
with the more favorable road-building con- 
ditions of the former. Pennsylvania has 
27,563 factories and 219,295 farms against 
Ohio’s 15,138 factories and 272,045 farms. 
The densities of the populations are 171 
and 117, respectively. Ohio’s farming in- 
terests need the greater number of roads, 
and in Pennsylvania the transportation for 
the preponderance of factories appears to 
be performed over a railroad mileage which 
tops that of Ohio by some 2,000 miles.”’ 


Mr. Ward finds that by far ‘“‘the most 
notable road-building operations of recent 
years have been conducted in the Western 
States.””. The work done in those States 
is the more remarkable ‘‘ because it is all 
pioneer construction.” On the Pacific 
slope, however, the movement thus far has 
not been able to affect the statistics as to 
absolute mileage figures. While Rhode 
Island, Indiana, and Connecticut have 
from 49 down to 24 per cent. of their high- 
ways improved, California, Washington, 
and Oregon have only 18, 13, and 10 per 
cent., respectively. Between 1904 and 
1909, Washington, however, showed an 
increase of 50 per cent., Oregon an increase 
of about 30, and California an amount 
not yet officially determined. As for the 
rest of the country, Mr. Ward finds that 
the most remarkable development is taking 
place. in the South. But nowhere other 
than the Pacific coast do figures show any- 
thing like a 50-per-cent. increase for five 
years. Mr. Ward says further of this move- 
ment: 


“In the West the building of roads un- 
doubtedly springs from growth of popula- 
tion and the general development of the 
country along manufacturing as well as 
agricultural lines, and things have not yet 
sufficiently progressed to enable one to 
attribute the activity in highway construc- 
tion to any one condition of affairs. In the 
Southern States, however, population has 
nothing to do with the matter, and the 
improvement of extant roads is directly 
traceable to the needs of intensive farming 
and the development of manufacturing 
industries. 

‘“‘ In actual mileage the greatest improve- 
ment, work of the last five years, tho some- 
what scattered, has nevertheless followed 
general industrial development rather than 
increased population. It was distributed 
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5,978 miles (4,344); Washington, from 
1,976 to 4,520 miles (2,544); Missouri, 
from 2,733 to 4,755 miles (1,656); South 
Carolina, from 1,878 to 3,534 miles (1,656); 
Alabama, from 1,720 to 3,264 miles (1,544); 
Pennsylvania, from 2,160 to 3,364 miles 
(1,195); Tennessee, from 4,285 to 5,353 
miles (1,068); New Jersey, from 2,422 to 
3,377 miles (955); Florida, from 885 to 
1,752 miles (866), and Maryland, from 
1,570 to 2,142 miles (572). 

“The cost of road building appears to 
have little or no influence on the projection 
or prosecution of the work. Necessarily 
the cost of highway construction varies 
widely in different sections of the country. 
In the Southern States the cost of labor 
and the hire of teams is much less than in 
the Northern commonwealths, while the 
cost of road-making materials differs in 
almost every locality. However, the wide 
distribution of road mileage shows either 
that cost is being disregarded or the differ- 
ent communities realize that good roads 
are an economic necessity and cheap at any 
cost.” 


A BUSINESS OF $14,000,000 A YEAR 


One of the Detroit makers of high- 
priced pleasure and commercial vehicles re- 
ports gross sales for 1912 of $14,613,057. 
Last year the total was $11,624,558. Re- 
duced to earnings, gross and net, the figures 
for 1912 are, for gross $3,412,862, for net 
$2,182,376. In arriving at these figures, 
there was charged off for depreciation the 
sum of $1,230,485, which was drastic, inas- 
much as the depreciation marked off for 
the previous year was only $572,001. 
Other interesting items in this- report are 
given as follows in Motor World: 


‘‘Despite the greatly increased sales and 
earnings, the surplus of the company was 
reduced from $2,984,021.81 to $1,192.- 
783.82. It is partly accounted for by the 
increased sum charged to depreciation, but 
more particularly by the sum of $3,274,- 
958.89, which has been carried on the books 
for ‘rights, privileges, franchises, develop- 
ments, patents, ete.,’ and which was cut to 
the nominal sum of $1 by heroic decision 
of the board of directors. targa lg 
656.30 was deducted ‘to adjust books to in- 
ventory taken December 31, 1911.’ 

‘*Altho the company has regularly met 
the dividends on its preferred stock issue 
of $5,000,000, no dividends on common 
stock have been paid for the last three 
years, all of the earnings in excess of the 
preferred stock dividend going into the 
capital account. In his report to the stock- 
holders, however, the president of the com- 
pany says he ‘feels confident that the cur- 
rent year will see the resumption of pay- 
ments of a small dividend rate on the com- 
mon stock,’ but he adds that the ‘largest 
share of the earnings must be added to the 
working capital to meet added require- 
ments of increased volume of business.’ 

“ The total receipts during the fiscal year 
amounted to $17,328,472.51 and the total 
disbursements to $16,464,930.09. On Aug- 
ust 31, 1912, the cash on hand amounted 
to $1,030,513.95, as against $106,971.53 
on the same date of the previous year. 
The total resources aggregated $14,663,- 
298.86, which compares with $16,110,756.28 
at the same period in 1911. 

‘“‘The current assets increased from $1,- 
160,474.71 to $2,493,999.46, the greater 
portion being accounted for by the in- 
creased cash on hand and by vehicles in 
transit to dealers and branches, the former 
representing a valuation of $340,090.27 
and the latter $672,136.23, as against $372,- 
712.36 and $352,973.93, respectively, at 
the same period of the year 1911. 
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VER fifteen thousand Overlands have been delivered 
during the last five months. This is more cars than all 
the automobile factories in Germany turn out in a whole 

year. This is an increase of 300 per cent. over the same per- 
iod last year. And last year we led every thousand dollar 
automobile producer in America. Our 1913 sales are more 
ig double those of any other manufacturer producing a sim- 
ilar car. 


In such states as Minnesota, one of the largest automobile 
consuming States in the Union, the Overland has shown a lar- 
ger increase this year than any other motor car manufactured 
—bar none. 
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The Overland outsells because it outclasses. 


Overland 


value is better because it is bigger. 


You get more car for less 





money. 
Catalogue on request. Please address Dept. 17 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
$985—Completely Equipped 


Model 69-T 


Self-starter 

30 Horse Power 
5-Passenger Touring Car 
110-inch Wheel Base 


Timken Bearings Mohair Top and Boot 
Center Control Clear Vision, Rain Vision 
Remy Magneto Wind Shield 

Werner Speedometer  Prest-O-Lite Tank 
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‘Durable Artistic Buildings 


from the many thousands of buildings all over the world in 
which they have been successfully used. They are adapt- 
ed to the finest type of public and monumental buildings as well as to 
those of strictest utilitarian character. To the architectural building 
Kahn Building Products insure fireproofness, permanence and ecbn- 
omy. To the industrial building, Kahn Building Products bring not 
only these desirable qualities, but also a simple, dignified beauty of 
line and proportion. 


KAHN BUILDING PRODUCTS 


cover all constructions: Reinforced Concrete for every use; Steel Sash for 
windows; Hy-Rib for roofs and walls; Waterproofings; Technical 
paints; and Building Specialties, 

Hy-Rib, a steel sheathing with deep stiffening ribs, makes monolithic 

walls, roofs, partitions, etc., at very low cost. It obviates the use of 
wooden forms and other expensive equipment, combining within itself 
reinforcement, centering, studs and lath. 

United Sash provide maximum daylight for industrial buildings. 
Made of solid steel sections unweakened by cutting or punching, but 
forced by tremendous pressure into perfect units. Large ventilators with 
double contact joints to shut out draft and storms. 


We make a specialty of economical industrial buildings. 
Write for Valuable Building Suggestions—Free! 


No matter when or where you intend to build, write NOW for sug- 

gestions from our Special Building Information Department. Furnished 

without ——— you in any way. These ideas and literature 
will prove valuable to you. Write us brief outline of 

your plans, 

TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY 

936 Trussed Concrete Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


8-Acre-Plant of Packard 
Motor C 


KAHN 









Detroit, Mich. 
4 Mariborongh-Blenheim, Atl. Ci 


Free Press. Detroit. Spreek - F : 
3 Bldg., San Francisco. Kingsbury q ‘ 4 


gton, ~& 
_ One of many Kahn System Buildings for U.S. 


Kaha Building Products receive their best commendation: 


Building 


teers 
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The Robbers of a Gentleman 


Worn by Men of Good Taste 


everywhere because they are dressy, serviceable and comfortable. 
They keep the feet dry all the time in any kind of weather. 
Eversticks stay on when you need them most, but they’re easy to 
put on and take off. They do not heat the feet. 


At alt Good Shoe Stores 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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MOTOR-TRIPS AND CARS 


(Continued from page 294) 

“The liabilities, including reserves and 
surplus, equal the resources, the chief item 
being comprized of the capital stock, $10,- 
000,000, and $2,000,000 of five-year de- 
benture notes which were issued at the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year for the purpose 
of funding the floating debt. The issue au- 
thorized was $3,000,000, but $1,000,000 is 
held in reserve in the treasury. The presi- 


tory is increasing on account of greater 
volume of business which necessarily limits 
our margin of free cash, and we, therefore, 
may be borrowers again during the year.’ ”’ 


THE MISSION OF THE CAR 


Estimates of the influence of the motor- 
ear in the development of the country, as 
well as the development and broadening of 
the human mind, are frequently made. 
The most recent one of note has appeared 
in the New York Evening Post, the writer 
being R. N. Owen, who declares with en- 
thusiasm that the motor-car has been ‘‘the 
most potent agency in development since 
the introduction of the railroad.” He 
specifies with emphasis and detail: 


“Tt has reached every section, every 
class, every condition, and has exerted 
every influence. It has built towns, in- 
duced the construction of fine roads, in- 
creased the output of the farm, stimulated 
suburban development, and multiplied 
commercial possibilities a hundredfold. It 
has taken the city dweller closer to nature, 
opening up sections of the country that 


| have lain dormant for years, and turning 


them into most pelarenane residential 
communities. It has made history and re- 
written history. It has discovered in some 
secluded nook a historic old mansion or 
estate and given its traditions to hundreds 
of tourists who never would have known of 
its existence, were it not for the automobile. 
“It has been the greatest force within 
the last century in opening up a nation to 
itself. Professional men have increased 
their incomes, merchants have doubled 
their business, great factories have grown 
to twice their capacity, and commercial 
houses have raised their rating through the 
application of the automobile to every-day 
eommerce and industry. Houses whose 
business had been at a standstill felt a 
sudden boom and added efficiency in the 
use of the machine. Scarcely a business or 
class of persons that has not been bene- 
fited by the motor-car. 

‘‘ Just as the railroad stretched out across 
the country and developed large sections 
at once, so is the automobile going into 
thousands of smaller and undeveloped dis- 
tricts and bringing them closer to the rail- 
roads and to civilization. Great have been 
its ramifications.” 


Mr. Owen attaches special importance 
to the benefits which the making of cars 
has brought about to a “‘great army of 
workers who have been helped to a condi- 
tion of prosperity.” Thousands of skilled 
hands are now drawing high wages in- 
stead of low ones, and the demand is ‘‘so 
great that none need be idle for a day.” 
Mr. Owen finds difficulty in determining 
what class of citizens have profited most 
from the use of motors, but one of the chief 
among them has been the farmers: 


“Difficult it is to determine what class 
of American citizens has profited most by 
the use of the automobile, and the bringing 
of the price down to the reach of the aver- 
age man. Certainly the farmer has been 





(Continued on page 298) 
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100 110.000 SQUARE FEET 


: 75.000 SQUARE FEET 
OF FLOOR SPACE 12E 
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89 ~ 216 SQUARE FEET OF FLOOR SPACE 
2-7 AND E/GHT EMPLOYEES 


ROOF that ‘‘we deliver the goods’’ in fine tailored- 
to-order clothes at popular prices is furnished by the 
fact that we have again found it necessary to increase our 
shop area by 50 per cent, with the result that we today 
enjoy a mechanical equipment and an operating force 


Unsurpassed by that of any 
tailoring concern in the world. 


URING the 34 seasons we have been in business, there has 
never been a moment when a man could not buy clothes some- 
where else for less money, yet we keep on growing bigger every year 
because the clothes we make to individual order embody more style, 
character and intrinsic value than it is possible to obtain elsewhere for 


$25 to $50 


Our dealer in your city will show you our Spring Woolens and take your 
measure. If you don’t know him, write us for his name and address. 


COPYRIGHT E. V. P. & CO, 
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Diamond 


(No Clinch) 


Tires 


made of Vitalized Rubber 
are built with extra air-room 


It’s the extra air-room 
that doesthe work. The 
more aif-room in your 
tires means more resili- 
ency, and a greater ability of the 
tire to absorb the shock of the 
road, insuring more comfort for 
you and your passengers — more 
comfort for your tires. 

This more air-room 
tire does the work easily 
and will not strain under 


road usage. ‘The extra air-room is gained for you without lessening 
the thickness of the tread or weakening the side walls. 


MOTOR-TRIPS AND CARS 


(Continued from page 296) 


one of its chief beneficiaries. The machine 
men placed this bulwark of the nation’s 
prosperity within easy striking distance of 
the markets for his products. Motor-trucks 
carry his crops with speed and economy, 
and his touring-car enables him and his 
wife to cultivate the social side, the lack 
of which heretofore has been the chief 
drawback in his pursuit. The same tour- 
ing-car provides a means of sending his 
children: to school and to college, and all 
through the West it is no uncommon thing 
to see fifty or sixty automobiles drawn 
around one of the agricultural colleges.” 




















CHANGES IN ELECTRICS 


With the progress made last year in 
electric cars have come larger and more 
luxurious bodies and higher prices. Motor 
Age says, however, that in spite of advan- 
cing prices, ‘‘The buyer is getting more for 
his money than formerly.’’ The writer 
says further: 


‘*There have been other avenues of prog- 
ress that count almost as much, if not more, 
for the general advancement of the indus- 
try as the mechanical improvements in the 
vehicles and the body refinements. Fore- 
most comes the get-together spirit of the 
maker of vehicles, battery makers, and 
every other maker of articles in every city 
which manufacture electric current for 
lighting, fuel, power, and battery charging. 

“‘These central station people have been 
very active, exceedingly so. For years 
they were asleep, inexcusable Rip Van 
Winkles. But they awakened after the con- 
tinual efforts of the electric maker and now 
that they have opened their eyes after a 
sleep of years, so far as battery charging 
for vehicles is concerned, they have started 
in real earnest and are setting the pace for 
the vehicle and battery makers. These 
central station people have wakened be- 
cause it is putting money in their pockets 
to get out of Sleepy Hollow. 


| “To-day the Electric Vehicle Associa- 

Ke | MT On Cd ers tion of America is working double shifts 

’ we ae, much — = It is 

; 7 P - widespread in its work. Besides interest- 

rel lw ay ) rent YO ur S) ervice ing the central station people and getting 

nf them to cut their rates, it has approached 

the insurance companies and has got re- 
= ductions in rates so that ugh i 
= e electrics are approximately one-half that 

: E on gasoline vehicles. But it has gone fur- 

4-Cycle Engines = 20 Real Miles an Hour ther: Standardization of parts in the elec- 


- i : That's the rate at which you tric has been one of its hobbies, and to-day 

‘gnc ee it has practically eo charging 

& plugs, a boon to owners of both passenger 

Family Boats Fay B owen me Fase agpeaesA -beeosas it. » Rage to 

standardize vehicle speeds; i recom- 

Speedy Boats | 32 ft. Runabout mended the adoption of a standard sign 

= , ‘ é 3 ‘ or battery-charging stations; the ques- 

ga : juan s bar agen ae boat poner ese detail. sien of ahamslni dizing lamps is being vigor- 

it has the name Jt as — & Bowen 4-cycle, 4-cylinder engine, with auto- ously es and in addition _ — it 

= Sar sake tock acl has brought about cooperation of makers, 

FAY & BOWEN = Ask about the sianile Re gh ny st gga central station interests, battery interests, 

it stands for S You cannot buy anything better; there’s nothing better made. and others in nation-wide advertising cam- 

Send for Bulletins, paigns for the benefit of the electric. It 

QUALITY and a specifications and prices on these and our full line of boats and has done more: By working for the estab- 

SQUARE DEAL engines—statiog your needs. lishment of electric garages it is doing one 

FAY & BOWEN ENGINE CO., 72 Lake St., Geneva,N.Y., U.S.A. of the greatest works for the more speedy 

introduction of the electric passenger and 

: commercial vehicle. ‘ 

‘‘Most marked in’the passenger-vehicle 

field is the increased number of closed 

bodies. listed, and the practical elimination 

of the stanhope and victoria styles. The 

closed types include the coupé, the brough- 

am, and the limousine, which has really 

made its initial bow, being listed by not 

fewer than five of the leading makers, The 

-] brougham leads the field of closed types, 

with twenty-seven different models. Next 

‘comes the coupé with fifteen listed models; 

and lastly the limousine with five makers 
listing in all six models. 

(Continued on page 300) 





Write today for our new book ‘‘How to Get More Mileage Out of Your 
Tires’? —it explains all about the discovery of Vitalized Rubber, also Perfect 
3-Point Rim Contact and the No-Pinch Safety Flap for inner tube protection, in- 
cluding the famous Diamond Safety (Squeegee) Tread. Address, The Diamond 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
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Right Hereisa Crucial Point 
of Your Car 


The front axle of your car must not give 
way. 

It’s the part that protects your life and the 
lives of your friends. 


Head on, it meets all the shocks from 
rough roads and withstands the constant 
vibration. 


Human safety demands the utmost in 
h good axle and bearing construction. 


ARE MEETING 
THE TEST 


Why Timken Axles and Bearings Are Meeting the Test 


Timken-Detroit Axles are made by an organ- 1. Jt must reduce friction loss to the mini- 


ization of men, absolutely devoted to one idea— mum. Timken Bearings do reduce it to a 


good axle building. 

Men who have worked together for years— 
whose experience goes away back into the era 
of horse-drawn vehicles. 

Men who built successful axles for the earliest 
motor cars—pleasure and commercial. 

Men who have added to their own the ex- 

rience of all the thousands of users of Timken- 

etroit Axles. 

Men who care so much for the reputation of 
Timken-Detroit Axles that they do not neglect 
the least element of design nor risk imperfec- 
tionin the smallest part. 

The integrity and ideals of such an organiza- 
tion are the best guarantee to the builder and 
owner of a motor-car. 

Timken Tapered Roller Bearings owe their 
superiority to the principles of their design. 

The ideal motor-car bearing must do four 
things: 





negligible quantity. 


2. It must carry the heaviest possibleload in 

voportion to its size. ‘Timken Bearings do this 

cause they carry the load on the whole length 
of rollers, instead of the points of balls. 


3. Jt must meet side-pressure or end-thrust. 
The rollers in a Timken Bearing carry end- 
thrust, too, along their whole length—because 
pre | are tapered and revolve at an angle to the 
shaft. 


4. It must be adjustable for wear. The 
Timken Bearing is the one bearing that can be 
adjusted to take up the minute wear without 
sacrificing any of its characteristics. 


You can get the whole story of axle and 
bearing importance and construction by writing 
to Aer ke dress below for the Timken rimers, 
C-5 ‘*On the Care and Character of Bearings,” 
= C6 ““On the Anatomy of Automobile 

xles.” 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO 


Detroit, Mich. : Ne 
THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 


Canton, Ohio 
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PENCILS 


AL 


FREE SAMPLE 


Prove for yourself Venus Pencils are 
best. Absolutely Seeanned. Ask 
for soft, medium or hard. 


, VENUS perrect PENCILS 


WRITE SMOOTHEST 
WEAR LONGEST 
ERASE CLEANEST 
7” Black Degrees, 6B to 
2 Co, bying De rees, Soft an Hard 
rite for = MPLE. 
D PENCIL CO: 
223 Fifth Frain New York 





T i —— 
PERFECT | HERE'S the clear sparkle of 


fl the mountain spring and the soft : andonderry | 
melody of the mountain brook in 

When you drink it, you become enthusiastic and say, “This takes 

me back to a spring T knew—” 

Yes, Londonderry comes to you pure, palatable and iarignane--« light 

alkaline water, perfect in quality and highly beneficial in effect. 

Best of all carbonated table waters. Popular as a blender. 

Drink Londonderry. Order a case to try it. 


Sparkling (effervescent) in three table sizes. Plain (stilD 
in half-gallon bottles, and other sizes if desired. If you 
have difficulty getting Londonderry locally, write us. We 
will see that you are served at regular retail prices. 


LONDONDERRY LITHIA SPRING WATER CO., Nashua, N. H. 
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We Specialize 
on Style 


We can hardly make Holeproof Hose 
wear any better. We pay an average of 
74 cents a pound for Egyptian and Sea 
Island Cotton Yarn. Common yarn sells 
for 32 cents. We send to Japan for silk. 
Common silk won’ t do for ““Holeproof.’’ 
Our processes are the latest and best. 
Ninety-five percent. of our output has out- 
lasted the guarantee for the past thirteen 
years. 

Therefore, most of our time and effort 
are now being concentrated on styl. 

The result is an ideal hose for occa- 
sions where formal evening dress is re- 
quired—especially at dances and balls, 
where stylish, sheer hose that will wear are 
a necessity. 

Because of this double quality, a mil- 
etapa are wearing ‘‘Holeproof.’’ 


tole eproo osiery 


FOR ME proo a psiery 





must wear three months. That i is.gugranteed:.i+And itymeans every stitch. 
If a threa breaks, we replace the hose, free. : 4%, 


Look for the daetiaka. Cit Ric 


Stamped on every pair. 


Six pairs of cotton hose must wear six months. nd e. pairs of silk hose 


The genuine ‘‘Holeproof” are sold in your town. Dealers’ names on request or we’ ll 
ship direct where there’s no dealer near, charges prepaid, on receipt of remittance. 

Men’s cotton ‘‘Holeproof” cost $1.50 to $3.00 a box of six pairs; women’s and 
children’s, $2.00 to $3.00 a box; infants’, $1.00 a box of four pairs. 
All above boxes guaranteed six months. Men’s silk ‘‘Holeproof’’ cost 
$2.00 a box of three pairs; women’s, $3.00 a box of three pairs. Silk hose 





guaranteed three months. Write for free book, ‘‘How to Make Your Feet 
Happy.’’ See how these wonderful hose are made. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Ltd., London Can. 


Qe Your Hote bntured ? 





Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Office, 1906 


Cart Frick 

















You Can Weigh 


What 


You Should Weigh 


You can, I know it, because 
Ihave reduced 25,000 women 
and have built up as many 
more — scientifically, natu- 
rally, without drugs, in the 
privacy of their own rooms; I 
can build up your vitality— 
at the sametime I strengthen 
your heart action; can teach 
you howto breathe, to stand, 
walk and correct such ailments 


Stop 
Forgetting 


To Remember a Book at 

One Reading—To Re- 

call a Good Lecture, 
Sermon, or A ddress— 

To Remember Anything You 
Want to Remember— 


By Prof. ae It contains the valuable instruc- 
tion which was formerly sold to thousands of men 
and women for under a signed contract not 
to impart it. is not a new-fangled, untried 
system, but i is founded on the laws of the mind and 


ted for nearly one-third of a century. as nervousness, torpid liver, 
a ave: of ten minutes three times a day de- 
ot oted to this is book will prove a marvelous benefit. constipation, indigestion, eae 


ONE PUPIL WRITES: “I weigh 88 po 


mee day you can put into practise the principles 
k paid on 


laid down. res, or sent post- less and I have gained ‘wonderfull oe 
t ae by the publishers. cwength.” « — RB’ SAYS: “Last 
AGNALLS CoMPANY, Dept. 549 New York. I weighed 106 pounds, this May I 
126, and ‘Ob! 1 tect 90° WELL." ' 


Wy aowe =1010) i 20) ae), | Ast) Write to-day for my free booklet. 





Author of ‘Growth in Silence,"’ **Self. Self-Suficiency,’ * ete. 
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MOTOR-TRIPS AND CARS 
(Continued from page 298) 
‘*Thelimousine is the highest priced elec- 
tric passenger car, its range extending from 
$3,100 to $5,500. hese limousines are 
in direct rivalry with the gasoline limousine, 
and their début proves unmistakably that 


‘| the maker of electrics is going to demon- 


strate that the electric is not simply a 
vehicle for women, but a general utility 
machine, the same as the gasoline closed 
ear of limousine and coupé types. These 
electric limousines are commodious ve- 
hicles, with: every luxury known to the 
body building art. The passengers all face 
forward; in many the vehicle is driven from 
either the front or rear seats; and they are 
single-compartment vehicles, which makes 
them admirable for family use, for dinner 
and theater parties. 

‘The brougham is a slightly lower-priced 
vehicle than the limousine, its figures rang- 
ing from $2,500 to $3,500, with the ma- 
jority around $2,800, $2,900, and $3,000. 
Nine different makers list brougham mod- 
els and many of them list several different 
brougham types. 

“Lastly, in the closed body field is the 
coupé, which has increased in favor and is 
now firmly established as a small inclosed 
model. The strict colonial type has pro- 
gressed, so that now the accentuated curved 
top, characteristic of this type, is quite 
general with many of the makers. It makes 
a specially smart a appesring vehicle. Coupé 
res rarely reach the $3,000 mark, but 

over between $2,500 and’ $2,800. One 
maker lists a model at $1,885, which is 
ractically the only electric of the year 

isted under:$2,000. Fifteen different ma- 
kers are listing coupé types. 

, “The roadster or runabout has the open 
Vehicle field to itself, and to-day this type 
of vehicle is recognized not as an outburst 
of company radicalisms, but as a standard 
el. Eleven makers are marketing 

them, and of this number two concerns 
have a couple of models each. The electric 
roadster is using the curved hood or bonnet 
in preference ‘té the imitation of the gaso- 
line hood. A few still continue the use of 
the false radiator and other imitations. 
The feeling is gaining ground that the elec- 
tric roadster can stand on its own feet; 
that it has a legitimate place, and that it 
will soon, as:a: city vehicle, become con- 
sidered as seriously for general utility pur- 
poses as the gasoline roadster. Runabout 
prices hold close to $2,500, with one or two 
getting as low as $2, 250 and others rept | 
to $2,600 and $2, 800. The steering-whee 
is popular. omthis: type.”’ 





Mixt Masterpieces.—A list of sellers 
such as never were: 

William H. Shaw—“ Fatty’s Last Play.” 

Theodore de -Morgan—“ It Will Prob- 
ably Happen Again.” 

Ellis Parker Wilson—‘ Prex Is Prex.”’ 

Richard Harding Debs—‘ A Soldier of 
Misfortune.” 

Irving Bryan—‘ Keeping Up With , 
Teddy.” 

“Uncle Joe’ Reade—‘‘ It Is Sometimes 
Too Late to Mend.” 

Nathaniel Murphy—‘‘T wice-told Votes.” 

J. Pierpont Bennett—‘‘ My - United 
States.” 

John D. Clemens (Standard Twins)— 
‘Innocents Everywhere.” 

—Edwin Bjorkman. 





Same Old Feet.—Cierx—" But,. sir, 
everybody is wearing these long, narrow- 
pointed toes this season.” 

Customer—“ May be; but I’m still 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 51, 624 Michigan BI., Chicago } wearing my last season’s feet.’’—Louis- 


ville Post. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


THORPE’S DISQUALIFICATION 


HE jolt given ‘‘Jim” Thorpe, the 
Olympic hero, by the exposure of his 
professionalism and the consequent loss of 
the trophies he won at Stockholm last 
summer, was doubtless softened a good 
deal by flattering offers from many of the 
major-league baseball managers following 
the announcement that he was barred from 
amateur athletics. But, of course, that 
could console only Thorpe and his friends, 
as his future as a baseball player can have 
nothing to do with the mix-up he caused 
in international athletics and the humilia- 
tion felt by practically everybody interested 
in American amateur athletics. Thorpe’s 
confession and plea of ignorance saved him 
from very much severer criticism than he 
otherwise would have received. Another 
interesting fact is that he was not so much 
blamed by Europeans as by his own coun- 
trymen. The story of the exposure is told 
by Robert Edgren in the New York Evening 
World: 


Thorpe will be stript of all the glory he 
won on the amateur field—and that in- 
cludes more honor than ever fell to the lot 
of any athlete in the world. He not only 
is a wonderful football and baseball player, 
but he can do all sorts of record-breaking 
stunts in every other branch of sport. 

Thorpe won both the decathlon and the 
pentathlon events in the meet at Stock- 
holm, and this earned for him praise from 
every quarter of the globe. The King of 
Sweden, upon tendering Thorpe the bronze 
bust for winning the pentathlon, said: 

‘*You, sir, are the greatest athlete in the 
world.” 

Thorpe also was presented a handsome 
Viking ship, the prize tendered by the Czar 
of Russia for winning the decathlon. 

Not only will these prizes be taken away 
from the Fox and Sac Indian, but he’ll 
have to return all the amateur prizes—in- 
cluding the National A. A. U. champion- 
ship, which he won last fall. 

Thorpe in his confession declares that he 
didn’t know it was wrong to play profes- 
sional ball and compete in amateur ahletics 
at the same time, as he says that there 
were several other prominent college ath- 
letes doing the same thing. An effort will 
be made to have Thorpe tell just what 
college men played ball with him, for the 
sooner that the amateur ranks are free of 
such athletes the better it will be for the 
game. 

The disqualification of Thorpe makes a 
slight difference in the standing of the 
nations at the Olympic meet. However, it 
isn’t big enough to cause America to lose 
the credit of winning first place. 

When Thorpe returns his Olympic prizes, 
the Viking ship will be turned over to H. 
Weislander of Sweden, who finished second 
in the decathlon, and F. R. Bie of Norway, 
who finished second in the pentathlon, will 
receive the bust of the King of Sweden. 

John Bredemus of Princeton will also 
profit by Thorpe’s disgrace, as he finished 
second to the great Carlisle athlete in the 
all-around championships at Celtic Park 
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"REDUCE tire and car expense by means of thick 

non-skid’’ tread built up on regular Firestone 
body. ‘Toughness and thickness give longer life; 
resiliency protects car’s mechanism. 


Sharp edges, abrupt angles and deep hollows of 
tread grip pavement: or road—prevent skid and in- 
crease traction. Demand them for security, economy, 


comfort. 


Write for book, “‘What’s What in Tires,’ by H. S. Firestone 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Akron, 


Ohio 


All Principal Cities 


ce . . . e 
America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’’ 














‘U-ALL-NO -—_| 
LAFTER DINNER MINT 


A delicious, 
creamy candy 
‘with a flavor 
all_its. own. 





Sold in tin 

boxes only 
-& NeVEF in 
*bulk, 








IRGINIA HAMS 


are shipped direct from 
the farm, Delicious and 
different. Nicely trimm- 
ed,well smoked with hick 
ory wood. real treat. 
8 to 18 Ib, Hams, po 0c. Ib. 
Cash with eg Refer to Dun 
or Bradstre 

‘wes. Lindsey, ‘Rural Retreat, Va. 


ROWN: 


Bronchial 


ROCHE 


ba Hoarseness 
ever fe to y relieve loss of voice, coughs, sore 
throat. aabie to ie pabic epeakers and adage 
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For HOME PROTECTION 















Time was when 

the old, rusty flintlock 

guarded the home— 
But now it’s the 


COLT REVOLVER 


And between the two a cen- 
tury of achievement wherein the name COLT has 
become pre-eminent throughout the world. 


You Can’t Forget to Make It Safe 


Accidental discharge absolutely prevented by the 
“‘ Positive Lock ’’ found only in the COLT. 












‘ 
' 
ié 


Catalog No. 26 explains this safety feature. 
i 

















_ The Sharpen Your Own Razor 
Psychic Treatment || ¥2=* Blades {2.2 "ier edee 
of $100 ene blades periectiy. | Keen, 





velvety edge, makes shaving 
adelight. Fitted with fuil length, extra 
wide, specially treated honing and finish- 
ing strop. Solved the shaving troubles for 
thousands of satisfied users. 
AGENTS BIG MONEY. Liberal com- 
3 missions. Write for our free 
trial offer and “Guaranteed proposition. 


The Victor Specialty Co., 210 Cook St., Canton, Ohio 


Chairs & Tricycles 


For Invalids and Cripples 


@ Worthington Co. rye - 


Nervous Disorders 


By DR. PAUL DU BOIS 
Professor of Neuropathology, University of Berne 
A Translation by Smith Ely Jelliffe, M:D., Ph.D., 
and William A. White, M.D., of the Authors 
** Les Psychoneurosis ”’ 


72 work gives the experiences and prin- 
& ciples of psychic treatment of nervous 
disorders based upon twenty years of suc- 
cessful specialization and practise in this 
branch of medical skill. The work of the 
author is both that of psychologist and phy- 
sician. Besides many psychological con- 
siderations, the author provides a full de- 
scription of the methods used in his practise 
of psychotherapy. 













S) 612 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 
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Don’t Breathe Polluted Air 


We can go some time without 
food, a while without water. but 
only a minute or two without 
air—how important then the 
kind of air. Some climb moun- 
tains for ozone, but we are not all blessed 
with resources and leisure for mountain 
climbing. For this we have the Rice Ozoni- 
zer—a little electrical machine that produces 
ozone in sufficient quantity to purify the 
air m your home—yotr office—your factory. 
Very beneficial in cases of pulmonary congestion. 

Home Model Size 14x 14x14—Oak or Mahogany finish. 

Complete information upon request. 


Rice Ozone Sales Company, Cleveland, Ohio 












Of Inestimable Value to Physicians 
“To all engaged in medical pursuits the book must 
be one of inestimable value.”—Medical Recorder, 
Chicago, Ill. 
8vo, cloth, 471 pages, $3.00 net ; By mail $3.15. 
Copious Index. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 
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last September. On that occasion the big 
redskin piled up 7,476 points, a world’s 
record. 

The first intimation that Thorpe was a 
professional came from Charles Clancy of 
Southbridge. He declared that Thorpe 
played under his management in the Caro- 
lina League two years ago. The following 
day he denied the story, saying he was 
misquoted. 

His denial was hardly cold when players 
and umpires from other parts of the coun- 
try came forward and said that they knew 
all the time that the Jim Thorpe who played 
in the Southern minor league and the 
athlete who carried off the supreme honors 
abroad last summer were one and the same. 


William B. Clemence, sporting writer for 
the New York Morning Telegraph, makes 
this extenuation plea for Thorpe: 


There are few people in this country who 
will not feel that the penalty, tho necessary 
under the present rules of the Amateur 
Athletic Union, is yet disproportionate to 
the offense, if the original nature of 
Thorpe’s transgression be considered— 
namely, his course in playing summer base- 
ball for money. 

Thorpe’s real offense consists, of course, 
in his keeping silent regarding his in- 
eligibility under the rule which, however 
unfair it may appear in any particular 
case, is nevertheless well established. 

While there is no wish to condone 
Thorpe’s offense, the writer has met the 
Indian a half dozen times in the last three 
years and each time has been more im- 
prest with his stolidness. If ever there 
was an individual typical of his race, it is 
Thorpe. Immobility is not alone marked 
in his features, but in every action and 
every movement. 

But yet put this Indian in a contest of 
any sort, whether it was on the track, over 
the hurdles, or throwing the hammer, and 
Thorpe’s stolidness leaves him and he is 
the athlete, striving with brawn and muscle 
to outdo his competitor. 

Love of games—sports—was Thorpe’s 
fetich and it has been his undoing. But he 
has been more sinned against than sinning. 

Thorpe was never a professional in spirit. 
Had he been, he could have commanded 
almost any salary he wished in either of 
the major baseball leagues. Pittsburg sent 
its scout to Carlisle with a signed contract 
for him to fill out; Washington wanted 
him—yet he turned down these offers and 
went and played baseball in a virtually un- 
known Southern league where the salary 
limit is $30 a week for the highest paid 
player—Thorpe acknowledges he got $25 
—yet this poor Indian is branded as a pro- 
fessional. 

And he must suffer, too, the ignominy of 
it all because of the binding effect of a rule 
which arbitrarily associates the distant and 
specific professional work in which he was 
mixed up with the fundamentally different 
amateur sport in which he competed. 

And what of those who have been the 
means of Thorpe’s undoing—the men who 
have known all along that this poor 
aborigine was a professional, yet held their 
mouths closed and now see their country 
discredited before all the world? Is no 
blame attached to them? 


Thorpe’s letter of confession to James 
E. Sullivan, Secretary of the Amateur 
Athletic Union, is self-explanatory. He 
says: 
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When the interview with Mr. Clancy, 
stating that I had played baseball on the 
Winston-Salem team was shown me I told 
Mr. Warner that it was not true, and in 
fact I did not play on that team. But so 
much has been said in the papers since 
then that I went to the school authorities 
this morning and told them just what there 
was in the stories. 

I played baseball at Rocky Mount and 
at Fayetteville, N. C., in the summer of 
1909 and 1910, under my own name. On 
the same teams I played with were several 
college men from the North who were 
earning money by ball-playing during their 
vacations and who were regarded as 
amateurs at home. I did not play for the 
money there was in it, because my property 
brings me in enough money to live on, but 
because I liked to play ball. I was not 
very wise to the ways of the world and did 
not realize that this was wrong, and it 
would make me a professional in track 
sports, altho I learned from the other 
players that it would be better for me not 
to let any one know that I was playing, and 
for that reason I never told any one at the 
school about it until to-day. 

In the fall of 1911, I applied for re- 
admission to this school and came back to 
continue my studies and take part in the 
school sports, and, of course, I wanted to 
get on the Olympic team and take the trip 
to Stockholm. I had Mr. Warner send in 
my application for registering in the A. A. 
U., after I had answered the questions and 
signed it, and I received my card allowing 
me to compete in the winter meets and other 
track sports. I never realized until now 
what a big mistake I made by keeping it 
a secret about my ball-playing, and I am 
sorry Ididdo. I hope I will be partly ex- 
cused by the fact that I was simply an 
Indian schoolboy and did not know all 
about such things. In fact, I did not know 
that I was doing wrong, because I was do- 
ing what I knew several other college men 
had done, except that they did not use 
their own names. 

I have always liked sport and only played 
or ran races for the fun of the thing and 
never to earn money. I have received 
offers amounting to thousands of dollars 
since my victories last summer, but I have 
turned them all down because I did not 
care to make money from my athletic skill. 
I am very sorry, Mr. Sullivan, to have it 
all spoiled in this way, and I hope the 
Amateur Athletic Union and the people 
will not be too hard in judging me. 


The case for the Amateur Athletic Union 
is stated in a communication given to, the 
press by Gustavus T. Kirby, Bartow S. 
Weeks, and James E. Sullivan. They say: 


The Team Selection Committee of the 
American Olympic Committee selected 
James Thorpe as one of the members of the 
American Olympic team, and did so with- 
out the least suspicion as to there having 
ever been any act of professionalism on 
Thorpe’s part. 

For the past several years Thorpe has 
been a member of the Carlisle Indian School, 
which is conducted by the Government of 
the United States at Carlisle, Pa., through 
the Indian Department of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Mr. Glenn Warner, formerly of Cornell, 
a man whose reputation is of the highest 
and whose accuracy of statement has never 
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Why Not Buy a Detroit Electric ? 


OR all occasions—business or formal—in 

all kinds of weather, the Detroit Electric 

Clear Vision Brougham will meet all your 

requirements economically with every luxury 

of the most expensive limousine, minus the 

necessity and inconvenience of a chauffeur. 

In fact, every member of the family can drive the fa 
Detroit Electric. It has all the mileage you can Ry 


possibly need. It can climb any hill that any other car 
of any type can climb. 


Detroit Electric 1913 Line 


Model 42—Clear Vision Brougham—4 or 5 passengers 
—seats facing forwar 
Model 87—Extension Clear Vision Brougham — 5 
passengers—seats facing forward . . 
Model 85—Exte ension Brougham—4 passengers — 
seats face to face 
Model 20—Hrongham—2 to 4 passengers—seats face 


Model 39— aan Man’s Roadster—2 passengers 
Model 40—Ladies’ Open Victoria—2 to 4 passengers 


Anderson Electric Car Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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TYPEWRITER 
TABLE AND 


Time—Space—Rent 
—and Stationery 







SAVE 


Every square foot of space in your office costs 
money. Save money by installing the Uhl 
stand andcabinet. Thisstand 












s| DESCRIPTION: Rigid steel frame, absolutely indestructible, 
ample space for full week’s supply of stationery. Wood platforms 
—silent under operation. Easily moved when on 


casters, 
ean turn of lever makes :t rigid and immovable. Sides fold up, and 
WARNING! steel top rolls down and locks “ 

Be ofi \ Write us on your business stationery for our 15 day trial offer, 
ware of imitations, We fill orders through our dealer or through yours if we have 
so origi- nanan providieg you will give us his name, If not ~ 4 

veacbed after 15 days’ sree & ria’ our dealer w 
gg comer buy de back at the full p 
experience. OFFICE SUPPLY DEacans who will neato 
Look for our the line, write us for a special propos 
name near locktrike plate, The Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 2237 Dorr St., Toledo, Ohio 
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“Wonders Never Cease’’ 





METZ “SPECIAL” 


They have said all along that 
it couldn’t be done; but ere it 
is—a thoroughly practical Road- 
pe car, at a price that drings it 
ight home to the average man 
of ordinary means. 
“You have been waiting for 
yews car until the automobile emerged from the 
uxury class and took its place among the 
economical conveniences, 
Here! is your opportunity. 
pry by the outing. the METZ “SPE- 
cia » at the phenomenally low price of $445.00 
we wish particularly to emphasize the fact t at 
this innovation has been brought about solely 
by systemized and economical manufacturing, a larger y, and other features that make it as 
in conjunction with what is probably the lowest remarkablean automobile opportunity as the $445 


Write for Illustrated Catalog, Book T 
Dealers—This is the biggest proposition that has 
yet been presented to you. Send for particulars. 


METZ COMPANY WALTHAM, MASS. 


possible percentage of overhead 


costs 
The METZ “SPECIAL” is 
a completely equipped, fully 
mage A car, 22% horse power, 
our cylinder water-cooled motor, 
high tension ignition system with 
Bosch magneto. Standard artillery wheels, best 
uality clincher tires, extension top, wind shield, 
ive lamps, gas generator, horn, pump, tools, 
etc. Will travel 5 to 50 miles od hour, climbs 
hills as fast as avy regular stock car made, and 
is — a economical car on the market to 
ope 
‘Ge: $95 model provides for arumble seat, has 






























been doubted; has been in charge of the 
athletic activities of the institution. Dur- 
ing the period of Mr. Thorpe’s membership 
at Carlisle he. competed on its football, 
baseball, and ‘track and field teams, and 
represented it in intercollegiate and other 
contests, all of which were open only to 
amateurs, as neither Carlisle nor any of the 
institutions with which it competes has 
other than amateur teams. 

Thorpe’s standing as an amateur had 
never been questioned, nor was any protest 
evce made against him or any statement 


with professionals, let alone havin played 
with or as one of them. 

The widest possible publicity was given 
the team selected by the American Olympic 
Committee, and it seems strange that men 
having knowledge of Mr. Thorpe’s pro- 
fessional conduct did not at such time, for 


and place in the hands of the Amer- 
ican committee such information as they 
had. 

No such information was given, nor was 
a suggestion even made as to Thorpe’s being 
other than the amateur which he was sup- 
posed to be. This country is of such tre- 
mendous territorial expanse, and the 
athletes taking part therein are so numer- 
ous, that it is sometimes extremely difficult 
to ascertain the history of an athlete’s past. 
In the selection of the American team the 
committee endeavored to use every pos- 
sible precaution, and where there was the 
slightest doubt as to a man’s amateur 
standing, his entry was not considered. 

Thorpe’s act of professionalism was in a 

















sport over which the Amateur Athletic 
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Through THIS TRIP. CURES “THE BLUES 
‘A well-known m man, Dr 
written a a, book in which he tells us how to ame- 
liorate our every- ills and how, in the light of the latest 
medical science — knowledge, to avoid many serious ill- 
nesses ; in fine, how to obtain the des? out ot life and at the 
same time attain to a healthy, happy, useful old age. 
“Long Life and How To Attain It” 
At the ome, or mailed on receipt of $1 and eg 
on margin of this adv. by the publishers. Neatcloth, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY New York and 
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Life Right Living 
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po muss and dust. *You ta! 
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*Round 
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lightful S tS MAIE, Price $1.50. postpaid. 


address 
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It’s a_ stay-at-home journey—little expense—no 
e. You enjoy the odd sights without the fuss 
é, this Li in yous 


milin 
the World’’ with Marshal 2 P. Wiles who 
conducts you to all the big and little LAUGHS aces 


n_ this 
Londea FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY | New York and Londen 


Union has no direct control; it was as 
a member of, a baseball team in a minor 
league, and in games which were not re- 
ported in the important papers of the 
country. That he played under his own 
name would give no direct notice to any 
one conerned, as there are many of his 
name. The reason why he himself did 
not give notice of his acts is explained by 














Take a 
Second Look 
at This Car 


H E International Commercial Car meets the needs of business men every- 
where. It reduces the expense of making deliveries. It shortens the 
time required for making trips with tools or equipment. It increases by 
one hundred to two hundred per cent. the amount of light hauling that can be 
done in a given time. It easily takes the place of two single wagons in any 
line of business, and of three or four where the average haul is a mile or more. 


The International Commercial Car 


is powerful and has road clearance enough to travel anywhere that horses can 
go. It is ready to work twenty-four hours a day if necessary, and will do as 
much work in the last hour as in the first. If worn, or injured by accident, it 
is easily repaired and made as good as new. 















An International motor car may be the means of largely increasing your present 
business. At any rate, it costs you nothing to find out what this car will do for 
you. A post card brings catalogue and full particulars. Write to us 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


CINCORPORATED ) 
166 Harvester Building CHICAGO, U. S. A 
















him on the ground of ignorance. In some 
justification of this position, it should be 
noted that Mr. Thorpe is an Indian of 
limited experience and education in the 
ways of other than his own people. 

The American Olympic Committee and 
the Amateur Athletic Union feel that while 
Mr. Thorpe is deserving of the severest 
condemnation for concealing the fact that 
he had professionalized himself by receiving 
money for playing baseball, they also feel 
that those who knew of his professional 
acts are deserving of still greater censure 
for their silence. 

The American Olympic Committee and 
the Amateur Athletic Union tender to the 
Swedish Olympic Committee and through 
the International Olympic Committee to 
the nations of the world, their apology for 
having entered Mr. Thorpe and having 
permitted him to compete at the Olympic 
games of 1912. 

The Amateur Athletic Union regrets 
that it permitted Mr. Thorpe to compete 
in amateur contests during the past several 
years, and will do everything in its power 
to secure the return of prizes and the re- 
adjustment of points won by him, and will 
immediately eliminate his records from the 
books. 


London sporting writers disagree when 


the honor of their country, come forward - 


ever made as to his even having practised ' 
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it comes to fixing the blame. A contributor 
to The Daily News thinks Mr. Sullivan did 
not take many pains to find out about 
Thorpe’s past athletic performances. ‘‘Our 
patience,’’ he says, ‘‘is exhausted when we 
are asked to believe that Thorpe is the 
biggest sinner against amateurism simply 
because of his baseball indiscretion.” And 
The Daily Mirror views the case thus: 


A lot of these American laments must be 
taken as if. made with the tongue in the 
cheek. ,,If Thorpe was the only shady 
amateur “who competed at the Olympic 
meet, I know nothing about athletics and 
in my opinion foreign athletes are reformed 
beyond recognition. If Thorpe was the 
only American who transgressed the letter 
of the amateur laws, then America had a 
wonderful collection of athletes. 

Nobody who knows British athletics 
from the inside would for a moment im- 
agine that one of our team had-not taken 
payments sub rosa in the way of fat ex- 
penses. The difficulty is to get proof 
against the wrong-doer. 


In the opinion of the London Globe, the 
story of tainted amateurism is not more 
than half told: 


Thorpe’s admission will hardly increase 
the belief of the world in general in the 
purity of American sport, since he only 
appears to have done what numerous other 
college men are in the habit of doing, 
namely, taken payment for playing in 
baseball matches and the like while still 
claiming to be entitled to the status of 
amateur. Inquiry into the prevalence of 
this practise might result in further un- 
pleasant disclosures. It seems as tho the 
world of sport in the United States should 
undertake a purging process in its own in- 
terests. 


Sporting Life (London) wonders how 
many Olympic competitors there are whose 
status would not bear examination. ‘‘In 
my opinion,’’ says the writer, ‘‘there are 
quite a number, and not all of them are 
Americans.” The Pall Mall Gazetie also 
is rather charitable: 


We feel rather sorry for Thorpe, who, it 
seems, posed as an amateur rather in 
ignorance than with any deliberate idea of 
fraud. His excommunication might per- 
haps have been a little more gently con- 
ducted. The purity of American amateur 
athletics stands as high as ever.” 


Censuring Thorpe only, Capt. F. W. 
Jones, Acting Secretary of the British 
Olympic Association, says it seems to him 
that ‘‘the Americans are behaving extreme- 
ly well in a trying position.’’ President 
Willis of the South London Harriers’ Club, 
who is said to be the pioneer in internation- 
al athletics, proposes that the next Olympic 
games shall be open to both amateurs and 
professionals. A cable dispatch from 
Stockholm says the news of Thorpe’s dis- 
qualification aroused ‘‘a unanimous feeling 
of sympathy here for the great athlete.” 
The Swedes argue that the trophies should 
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“That fresh, bright, clean looking Top! fee ee 

what the 
“Don’t you see the difference? wise auto- 
“Don’t you see how the ordinary Tops look— mobilist says 
rough and unkempt? Thedirt and stainscan’t be —he knows 


removed—they are imbedded in the weave of 
the material. 


“Pantasote can be cleaned as readily as 
glass, consequently it always looks fresh. It’s the 
material of quality—it’s in keeping with a fine 
car because it stays new. I've owned Tops’ 
covered with other materials. They were 
‘thrown in to boot’ with cars. Now 1 know 
the difference, and when | buy a car | 
say Panzacote for me and nothing else. 


“I wash my Pantacote Top 
when I wash the car—and I've never 
failed yet to remove grease spots— 
just as dirt and dust wash off. 


“It’s the Top that makes 


that real satis- 
faction comes from 

using a Top that 
not only stands severe 

wear and is perma- 
nently waterproof, but 

always looks clean and 
new. 


a 





Send today for your copy of “What's 
What in Top Materials.” Describes 
fully all the different kinds of Top mater- 
_ials, it explains how they are made and just 
how they differ. After you have read “What's 
What” you will know just what you are buying 
your own car look shabby.# when you buy Pogtagote. Send for 
Put a genuine Pantacote Top that copy today! ‘ 
on it and you'll not be ashamed to 
take your place with any other ‘high- THE PANTASOTE COMPANY 
brow’ car on the street. Be No. 62 Bowling Green Bldg., 
sure you get the Pantasote New York City 
brass label—it should be 
on the front of the Top—that 


proves it’s genuine.” 
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Michells Grass Seeds fees, 


The best grass seed for each purpose—for average lawns, shaded 
places, terraces, seashore lawns, golf courses, pastures and public parks 
—is found in Michell’s 1913 Coules. Michell’s Grass Seeds 
have produced finest lawns the country over, from the White House Grounds 
at Washington, to the Exposition Grounds at Portland, Ore. 

pag ay 


$ 00 For $1 we wil defines, sen prepaid, our oe Package of eo oe 
1,00 sence fh 
EXCERTLAWN aDvice, FREE 


oust ent ood Pe ony og one-f 
Pry 00 oo 
The Michell Guin for 1913—196 pages describing everything needed , lawn, green- 
house, poultry yard, etc., mailed free. 



























HENRY F. MICHELL CO., 519 Market St., Philadelphia 
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‘*You’re Tied Up! 
I’ll Beat You 


Here is a situation that 

- cont 9 study. 

j ly ect execu- 

tion of a difficult shot 

m can save the a for 

him. _ It’s tough to be left safe when the balls are 

so well scattered, but this is a situation typical of 

- olla gand of Pool Fo — inoteatinn of 

. emer: - 

ics which test all the skill of hand, eye and brain. Play 
them in your own home. You can have a 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Table 


and play while are paying for it. No special room is 
needed. The Benowes Table can be set on your dining- 
room or library or mounted on its own legs or com- 
pactly folding stand. On! e 
up of to take it down and set it out of the way. Sizes 
range up to 444 x 9 feet (standard). ea re playing 
equipment of cues, etc., free with each Table. 
Burrowes Tables are used for home 5 peoaticn by some of 
foremost i of whatever size 
and ada the pla ore Feed 
to most expert y. most ite 
shot, capped for skill of the highest type, can be executed 
with the utmost 


precision. 

$190 DOWN 
Prices are from $15 up, on terms of $1 or more down and 
a small amount each month. 

FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 
On receipt of first installment we will ship Table. Play on 

itone week. If unsatisfactory return it, and on its receipt we 
will refund your deposit. This insures you a free trial. Write 
today for illustrated catalog, giving prices, terms, etc. 


E. T. BURROWES CO., 718 Center St., Portland, Me. 




















Get Your Doctor’s Verdict 
on Holstein Cows’ Milk 


He is sure to say,“If youcan’t nurse Baby, get clean, 
fresh Holstein milk; it’s the nearest substitute for 
mother’s milk.” : 

In Holstein milk as in human milk, the cream or fat 
is divided into minute uniform particles or globules 
less than half the size of those in common milk. So 
when Holstein milk reaches the stomach it acts just 
as human milk does. It forms small, soft curds, 
flaky and easy to meer. 

Common milk on the other hand formscurds that on 
account of their fat contents are dense and heavy and 
havea tendency to stick together in a solid mass. It’s 
not a Safe food even for the sturdiest baby. 

Give ig baby Holstein milk, and it will be free 
from all the bs ge troubles that interfere with 
steady growth. It will be healthy, plump and happy, 
with a strong constitution and plenty of reserve force. 

Holstein milk costs no more than other milk. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


Send for our free booklet, ‘‘ The Story of Holstein Milk ’’ 
It’s full of points about infant feeding 


“a 





HOLSTEIN - FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
21 L American Building, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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be left with the Indian until the next 
Olympic meeting is held. We read: 


All the leading men in athletic circles 
think it will be impossible to cancel the 
prizes won by Thorpe, as the rules for the 
Olympic games in Stockholm clearly pre- 
scribe that protests against the amateur 
standing of participants must be made with- 
in thirty days after the distribution of the 
prizes. They consider that the only way of 
revoking the awards will be for the Amateur 
Athletic Union to demand it at the Olympic 
meeting at Lausanne, Switzerland, next 
summer. 





PUJO 


LTHO his name may resemble that 
of the hero of a French detective 
story, there are a score or more of promi- 
nent financiers east of the Mississippi who 
have found out that Arséne P. Pujo is any- 
thing but a fictitious person. As in the 
ease of A. Owsley Stanley, a fellow Con- 
gressman who trailed the United States 
Steel Corporation until he was sure he had 
it ‘‘treed,’’ the Louisianan sprang into 
national prominence rather suddenly, hav- 
ing been one of the less conspicuous mem- 
bers of the House until the inquiry into 
the so-called Money Trust was started. 
But, of course, that does not mean that 
he was ever one of the small fry; on the 
contrary, he is regarded as a man of con- 
siderable caliber. One of the reasons why 
he was not very well known throughout the 
country before the Pujo Committee began 
its work is that he never cared much for 
newspaper notoriety, which is indeed an 
unusual claim to be made for a legislator, 
but nevertheless true if we are to rely upon 
the veracity of the New York Sun. His 
eareer, as sketched by The Sun, is a first- 
rate political story: 

He is five feet nine inches tall, clean 
shaved, except for a small and nearly white 
mustache, his dark hair untouched by 
time, barring a slight suggestion of grayness 
near the temples. Well built and decidedly 
handsome, he is distinctly well preserved 
for his age. He will be fifty-two next De- 
cember. . . . He is a clever lawyer, and 
in addition he knows a great deal about 
finance. For a number of years he has 
been a director of a bank in Louisiana, his 
native State; he is also counsel for the 
same bank, and he was a member of the 
Monetary Commission. 

When he first came to Congress, in 1902, 
he had already a reputation for knowledge 
of financial matters. The Louisiana dele- 
gation in the House of Representatives had 
him slated for membership in the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary; but it so happened 
that there was at the time no vacancy on 
the Democratic side of that committee, and 
so he was put into the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. But for this accident 
he might not be directing the investigation 
at the present moment. 

Mr. Pujo is almost a Frenchman. His 
father, whose name was Paul Pujo, came 
from. Tarbes, in France, in 1837, married 
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Try aKenneyShower Bath 


10 Days Free 
Only $6 if You Keep It 


Most luxurious bath any one can take. Beats 
a plunge forty ways. ives more enjoyable 
wash-down—either hot or cold—than the most 
expensive overhead shower ever made. But 
costs less than half as much as the cheapest old- 
style shower you can get. 


Al Metal—-Needs No Curtain— 
Lon’t Have to Wet Your Hair 


Works on new prin- 
ciple. Throws four 
generous, stimulat- 
ing needle-spray 
streams. No water 
Strikes your head 
unless you wish, 
Does away with all 
need for a bother- 
some and expensive 
curtain. No compli- 
cated fixtures or 
overhead piping. 
That’s why the price 
is so low. Guar- 
anteed not to splash on floor or walls. 


Fits Any Bath Tub 


Put on in a jiffy. No plumber or tools needed. Takes 
up no extra room. Always ready to use. Never in 
the way. Very rich looking. 


Let us Lend It to You— 
Don’t Send Any Money 


Just to show you how good this shower is, we'll lend 
it to you on ten days’ free trial. If satisfied, simply 
send us $6 in full payment. If not, simply return it. 
Many say a month’s use is alone worth every cent of 
the price Just order on your letter head or enclose 
business card or reference and you'll get this new kind 
of shower complete and prepaid. Address 


F. D. REDDAN SPECIALTY CO. 
25 West Broadway New York 








The Standard Dictionary has received all 

kinds of honor medals and prizes from exposi- 

tions, governments and educational institutions. 
teresting people, an 


THE TRISH sg roland estes 


McCarthy. He knows their a as thoroughly as he does 
their present, and when he tells all about both in his book 
“Ireland and Her Story,” he makes a story which the 
critics unite in pronouncing ‘‘as fascinating,as a novel.” 
One might add that this brilfant little history is much more 
fascinating than many novels, and better yet, it is true. The 

AGAIN, are celebrated for 


price is only $1 postpaid, 
THE IRIS their rollicking humor and keen 
wit. Good stories of them are 
always welcome. Certainly when one of the cleverest of 
Irish storytellers brings outa book it can not fail to makea 
hit. Seumas MacManus is the present day Prince of Irish 
Storytellers, and his book ** The Red Poocher,”’ has been 
eeted everywhere with such superlatives of praise that it 
is useless to try to quote them. May as well let every 
reader invent his own exclamations of delight when he 
closes the book, Itcan be had for 75 cents postpaid. 


ce) 1 
THE IRISH 23.27%, 


6 

we want an ideal love story, 
we pick out a gallant, poetic, passionate Irishman and his 
blue-eyed colleen, and we are pretty sure to develop a love 
story fit to set to music or put upon the stage. There are 
always novelty, humor, tenderness, passion, and some- 
times tragedy in them. Anna MacManus, sometimes 
known as ‘' Ethna Carbery,” the wife of Seumas Mac- 
Manus, was endowed with a rare insight into the character 
and nature of these people—her people. With the pen of 
an artist and a great love in her heart, she has written s 
beautiful, throbbing, magically appealing Irish love stories 
which now appear in the book the Passionate Hearts,” 
a treasure for any one. The price is 75 cents postpaid. 


FINALLY, have a wealth of 

H legend, folk-lore, and mythol- 
ogy. The wonderful doings 

of their ancient kings and warriors read like fairy tales, and 
such indeed they are in large part. Magic swords, spears, 
and armor; the miraculous “‘ quicken-tree,” grown from a 
fairy seed ; the fairy fleeces ; the wonderful whistler whose 
flute-like notes charmed his enemies into fateful sleep ; the 
superhuman prowess of the old-time heroes; the devotion 
of friends oak the ae onaee of ree glee play im- 
ortant parts in the legen past of this picturesque 
ms got MacManus, author of “‘ The Passionate 
Hearts,’ has given us nine stories of Irish adventure, 
legend, and mythol in her new book “‘In the Celtic 
Past.” The stories glow with warm color and throb with 
chivalrous action and exciting adventure. The price of 
“*In the Celtic Past.’’ is the same as that of ‘‘ The Pass- 





have always been mighty in- 
te d ‘nobody 








a young lady named Eloise Le Bleu, fought 


tonate Hearts,” 75 cents postpaid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY New York 
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Jater in the Civil War, and after the ter- 
mination of that conflict became a merchant. 
When he died, his son Arséne was made ad- 
ministrator of his estate—no very large 
one—and thus he picked up enough points 
about law to lead him to think that the 
legal profession would suit him better than 
any other. 

Arséne was born in December, 1861, 
near the town of Lake Charles, in Louisiana. 
The town is located in what is known to- 
day as Calcasieu parish—a corruption of 
Quelquechose, meaning, in the French 
language, ‘‘Something.”” Lake Charles has 
to-day a population of about 15,000 and is 
rather picturesquely situated ‘between ex- 
tensive forests on the north and a flat 
prairie, devoted to rice culture, which ex- 
tends southward to the Gulf. In Mr. 
Pujo’s Congressional district is grown one- 
half of all the rice produced in the United 
States. 

Thus it was natural that Mr. Pujo should 
know a good deal about rice and rice cul- 
ture; also that when the question of re- 
moving the duty from rice came up for 
discussion he should oppose it on the floor 
of the House. He did this so effectually 
that the duty was retained. 

He came into prominence for the first 
time twenty years ago, when, in 1892, he 
engaged earnestly in the fight against the 
Louisiana lottery, which, controlling vast 
political influence, had long held the State 
in its unscrupulous grip. The lottery com- 
pany was anxious to obtain an extension of 
its gambling privilege for another series of 
years, and many conservative citizens band- 
ed themselves together to prevent it. They 
formed the Anti-Lottery League, of which 
Mr. Pujo was made chairman. It is a 
matter of history that they won out. 

The lottery was really a very popular 
institution, and in those days, to be in the 
forefront of opposition to it was not con- 
ducive to political success. It might even 
be bad for the law business to assume such 
an attitude. But Mr. Pujo has never been 
a seeker of popularity. 

Being among the somewhat conservative 
Democrats in the House, he opposed an 
immediate attack upon Wall Street, pre- 
ferring a thorough investigation as the first 
step toward abolishing the evils of financial 
discrimination. The Sun goes on: 


Incidentally the question was raised 
whether the House, having already a 
financial committee, ought to appoint a 
special committee to attend to business 
properly belonging to the regular com- 
mittee. 

The decision finally reached was that 
the proper thing to do was to hand the 
whole matter over to the regular Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, to do 
with it as might seem most judicious. Of 
this committee, Mr. Pujo was and is chair- 
man. The committee appointed a sub- 
committee to make the investigation, and 
for chairman of it Mr. Pujo was selected. 
This is exactly how it comes about that 
the member from the Seventh Louisiana 
district is in charge of the special com- 
mittee now engaged in trying to find out 
whether there is in this country a group of 
men who, mainly through a concentration 
of credit, control the money supply, thus 
establishing what may be termed a money 
trust. 

Arséne P. Pujo comes from a Congres- 
sional district which has two great indus- 
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SOCIETY’S PREFERENCE 
IS INVARIABLY THE BEST 


Those of good taste and judg- 
ment appreciate the difference 
between the Rauch & Lang Elec- 
trics and cars that are made in a 
hurry. 

There will always be buyers 
for the ordinary electrics—but so 
long as the Rauch & Lang remains 
so superior in quality—so excel- 
ling in correctness of appearance 
and equipment—it will be the 
choice of society—the car of so- 
cial prestige. 


It has been the same since we ° 


first began making vehicles—over 
60 years ago. 

The coaches of royalty were 
no more correct in detail, accord- 
ing to their periods, than the Rauch 
& Lang Electric of today. The 
owners of Rauch & Lang vehicles 
are invariably the most prominent 
in their respective communities. 

The extreme care bestowed on 
electrics bearing our name, restricts 
us to a limited production. 

Demonstration strictly by ap- 
pointment. 

Agencies in all principal cities, 


THE RAUCH & LANG CARRIAGE COMPANY 
2413 West Twenty. fifth Street Cleveland 








Sweeper. Ou 
BALL-BEARI 
thoroughly without n 













r goods have been constant] 


In Carpet Sweepers 
Who Doubts It’s BISSELL’S 


Thirty-seven years of unbroken leadership tells in brief the history of the Bissell 


daevenent in the carpet 
sweeper art. Runsso easily a mere touch propels; sweeps deeply and 
oise or dust and with no injury to fine rugs or 
Saves time, labor and health and will last for years. Price 
$2.75 to $5.75. For sale by all the best trade. 
Write for free booklet, “ 


typifies the highest ac 


asy, Economical, Sanitary Sweeping.” 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


Dept. 38A, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Largest Exclusive Carpet Sweeper Manufac- 
° turers in the World.) (30) 
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_ Makes the 
Most Practical Walls 


OMPO-BOARD walls and ceilings are 
ideal from every standpoint. 


Strength. They have actually held buildings 
together in California earthquakes, 

Durability. In houses lined with Compo- 
Board twelve to thirteen years ago, they are 
still in good condition, 

Fire Resisting. They will holda fire incheck 
long after a plaster wall would crumble. 

Cold and Heat Resisting. They are abso- 
lutely air-tight; Compo-Board walls as far 
north as Alaska are known to keep homes 
comfortabie. 





L Sa ae 


Damp Proof. Thousands of homes arealways 
dry and sanitary. Moisture cannot pene- 
trate Compo-Board. 

Beauty. Their smooth surface is easily and 
artistically decorated by any method; you 
don’t have to panel Compo- d walls, un- 
less you desire. 

Economy. Cheaper than lath and plaster, 
“Wall ds,” or substitutesin the long run. 

Free Sample and Booklets Tell the Whole 

* © Story—tell the unique construction of Compo- 
Board that gives it all these advantages, give 
letters from hundreds of users in evidence of 
these claims, tell of the many other uses of 
Compo-Board besides a wall lining. Write for 
this interesting matter, It's worth while, 

Compo-Board is sold in strips four feet wide 

and one to eighteen feet long by dealers in most 

every town. 

Furniture, incubator, novelty and other manu- 

facturers have found Compo-Board the ideal 

material for many purposes. 


Northwestern Compo-Board 
Company 
4308 Lyndale Avenue No., | Minneapolis, Minn. 


The border of this advertisement is aslightly re- 
duced cross-section illustration of Compo- Board. 








Prevented—Stopped 


OTHERSILL’S, atter thorough tests, is now 

Officially adopted by practically all the Great 

Lakes and New York Steamship Companies 
running south,’and many Transatlantic lines. 

Four yearsago Mr. Mothersill gavea personal demon- 
stration of his remedy on the English Channel, Irish 
Sea, and the Baltic, and received unqualified endorse- 
ment from leading papers and such people as Bishop 
Taylor Smith, Lord Northcliff, and hosts of doctors, 
bankers and professional men. Letters from person 
ages of international renown—people we all know— 
together with much valuable information are con- 
tained in an attractive booklet, which will be sent free 
upon receipt of your name and address, 

Mothersill's is guaranteed not to contain cocaine, 
morphine, opium, chloral, or any coal-tar products. 50 
cent box is sufficient for twenty-four hours. $1.00 box 
for a Transatlantic voyage. Your druggist keeps 
Mothersill’s or will obtain it for you from his whole- 
saler, If you have any trouble getting the genuine, 
send direct to the Mothersill Remedy Co., 407 Scherer 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Also at 19 St. Bride St., London, 
Montreal, New York, Paris, Milan, Hamburg. 
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tries—lumber (from the forests already 
mentioned) and rice growing. He has 
lived there all his life, barring such periods 
as he has spent in Washington while at- 
tending to his duties as a member of the 
House. His home is at Lake Charles, near 
where he was born. Having served through 
the last five Congresses, he retires on March 
4, next, to private life voluntarily, having 
refused to run again. The law firm of 
which he is the head needs his services, 
one of its members having recently died. 

He is married and has two daughters. 
When in Washington he lives at the Hotel 
Grafton, on Connecticut Avenue. When he 
goes back to Lake Charles he expects to 
devote his leisure time mainly to hunting, 
which is his favorite amusement. Happiest 
with the companionship of dog and gun, he 
finds himself there in the midst of one of 
the most famous hunting grounds of the 
United States, where game of many kinds 
is plentiful, including woodcock, ducks, 
partridges, and even deer, with occasional 
bears. 


CRUISING IN A ZEPPELIN 


ITUATED on the banks of the Havel 

at Potsdam and sheltered by an al- 
most wind-proof forest of firs is a mag- 
nificent brick and steel garage, whose im- 
posing entrance is adorned with the ex- 
pressive legend, ‘‘Air Harbor.”’ A couple 
of hundred soldiers wearing the khaki gray 
of the Airship Battalion flit about the 
place, doing the drudgery of the station— 
holding ropes, lugging ballast-bags, fetch- 
ing petrol, and so forth—and on every 
hand are tall young lieutenants in motor- 
goggles who carry upon their broad, mus- 
cular shoulders the tremendous responsi- 
bility, of keeping Germany’s future em- 
pire of the air. Such is the home of the 
great passenger Zeppelin Hansa, a ship of 
peace, tho used exclusively by army men 
at the present time. It was built for ex- 
cursion service and belongs to the German 
Airship Company. The company ex- 
pected the craft to carry thousands of pas- 
sengers at the rate of fifty dollars an hour, 
but the Kaiser’s War Department decided, 
as is the custom whenever it wants some- 
thing that is in private hands, to press it 
into military service and use it as a train- 
ing-ship. Frederick William Wile, Berlin 
correspondent of the London Daily Mail, 
got special permission the other day to 
take a two-and-a-half-hour voyage in the 
Hansa with officers from the Battalion, 
and tells an interesting story about it. He 
writes: 


You have to imagine yourself within the 
Mauretania’s landing-stage at Liverpool 
or in some giant London railway station to 
gather an adequate idea of the immensity 
of a Zeppelin garage. Well over 600 feet 
long, its iron girders span a width of 150 
feet and its brick walls tower to the height 
of a five-story house. Everything about 
it spells permanence. You have the cer- 
tain conviction that aerial navigation has 
indeed passed beyond the realm of fancy 
and dreams into the sphere of practical 
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You Can’t Imagine 


what a wonderful change in atmospheric 
conditions can be made in a few minutes 
in any small room by the installation of a— 





RS2. VU. B. PAT. OFF. 
READY - TO- RUN 
Electric Ventilating Set 
They ventilate Toilets, Photographic 
Dark Rooms, Ticket Offices or Moving 


Picture Booths. They remove fumes 
from Laboratories and Kitchen Hoods. 


They Ventilate and Cool 
Telephone Booths 


In industrial plants they cool and dry 
material, shorten processes, improve 
output and increase capacity. 


el A Complete Electric 

\ Ventilating Set, all 
ready to run, for $35 
to $55. Delivered any- 
where in the United 
States. 


Send for booklet 2 L 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 























A Remarkable tn zh od Carried in Grip or in Overcoat 

Pocket. Standard Keyboard, Does All that Higher Priced 

Machines Do. Over 26,000 in Daily Use. Bennett Portable 

Typewriter has less than 250 parts; against 1700 to 8700 in others 

$1 in U. That’s the secret of our $18 
S. A, 















price. It’s built in the famous 
Elliott-Fisher Billing Ma- 
chine Factory, sold 
on & mones- 
: back + unless- 
vi ul satisfied guar- 
anty. Wt. 41-2 
Ibs. You can 
carry for home 
use, business or 
trips. Send for 
catalog & Agts. 

Proposition. 


A. P. Bennett Typewriter Co., 366 Broadway, New York 


HUMOROUS HITS 
and “ How to Hold an Audience” 


A bookfal of modern Special feature: Ex- 
recitations — short —suc- pert advice on use of the 
cessful — ‘‘ HITS ‘’ —per- voice, peer aggre 

pause, intensity, gesture, 
renee f oe } Sadi impersonation, memorize 
ville Kleiser, Director of oe aaa: 
the Public Speaking FUNK & WAGNALLS 00. 
Club of America. New York 


Do You Talk Winningly ? 


Tactful Speech Will Give You 
Added Social and Business Prestige 


The ability to address a social acquaintance or 
a customer clearly and concisely will give you a 
HIGHER SOCIAL POSITION, STRONGER INDIVIDUAL- 
ITY, and greater EARNING POWER. If you want to 
occupy a commanding position in your social or 
business world, send for ‘‘ Conversation: What 
to Say and How to Say It,’? by Mary Greer 
Conklin. Chapter headings are: What Conver- 
sation Is and What It Is Not; Discussion Versus 
Controversy; Gossip; Power of Fitness; Tact 
and Nicety in Business Words; What Guests 
Should Talk About at Dinner; Talk of Host and 
Hostess at Dinner; Unconscious Interruption in 
Conversation. Second edition just going to press. 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY before 
it is exhausted. 
























“ The author pretty well covers the entire field of con- 
versation, and presents the whole matter in age 
instructional form. Mrs. Conklin does the public od 
service in presenting this subject in a way that is at 
once elementary, practical, and educational.” __ 

— Tribune, Salt Lake City. 


12mo, cloth, 75c net; by mail 82c. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company - New York 
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reality. And when you find yourself along- 
side the aluminum leviathan, as graceful 
in its ponderous lines as an ocean grey- 
hound, and contemplate that you are about 
to bid farewell to. the earth and put on 
wings for the first time, you begin to ex- 
perience the tremor of the delight which is 
presently to be yours. 

My hosts stated that the Hansa would 
lift anchor at 2 p.m. They were as good as 
their word, for my watch showed 1.58 to 
the second when a shrill whistle and the 
tugging of ‘‘anchor”’ chains gave sign that 
all was ready for the start. * My military 
fellow-passengers and I were invited to 
clamber up a gang-plank into the first- 
class saloon carriage which serves as the 
Hansa’s ear, and at the end of another two 
minutes we were in motion. Zeppelins, it 
appears, are towed out of their garages on 
a track stretching several hundred feet 
from the entrance and then ascend grad- 
ually into their natural element. Before 
we knew it the earth was sinking away from 
us, and within a minute the soldiers left 
behind had assumed the dimensions of 
Lilliputians. 

To go up in a Zeppelin, I found, was to 
have illusion dispelled at the very outset. 
1 am a land-lubber subject to all the ills of 
human beings in whose veins no mariner’s 
blood ever flowed. I expected to be sea- 
sick, or, at least, dizzy, or at the very least 
to feel queer and strange. Futile qualms. 
Instead of dizziness there was exhilaration, 
instead of strangeness a feeling of serene 
security; and then, as our pace grew faster 
and our altitude higher, a sense of supreme 
sovereignty over all things earthly, min- 
gled with pity for people who have never 
known greater joy than plowing the 
oceans in 26-knot liners or annihilating 
space in 90-h.p. motor-cars. The cabin 
steward, whom we had mysteriously dropt, 
had left behind a supply of souvenir post- 
cards, and they were promptly looted. 
Everybody, officer and civilian alike, felt 
an irresistible desire to gloat over his fel- 
low men eking out a miserable existence 
on terra firma, and no time was lost in in- 
diting messages from the clouds, full of the 
exaltation which aerial touring produces. 

Having sent off their post-cards, it pres- 
ently became apparent that my military 
companions were aboard strictly for busi- 
ness. The minarets of the Kaiser’s palaces 
and the San Sofia-like dome of Potsdam 
Cathedral had hardly faded away before 
an individual in a muffler, who appeared 
to be in command, shouted “ Lieutenant 
Brandeis, to thé forward car!’”’ We were 
forthwith one rubbered figure less in our 
cozy saloon, for Lieutenant Brandeis had 
disappeared, to pick his way through 
the V-shaped, crisscross, aluminum com- 
panionway leading from the cabin to the 
ear in which the forward machinery is con- 
tained. ‘‘Lieutenant Bruning, aft!” rang 
out another stern command. And, Lieu- 
tenant Brining slipt away. Then, at reg- 
ular intervals, with the Hansa now a quar- 
ter of a mile high and sailing majestically 
at thirty-eight miles an hour against a brisk 
head wind, others would be told off for 
turns at the motor or the helm or the ‘‘ high- 
steering”’ gear. 


Those. who were temporarily off duty 
did not waste their time loitering in the 
eabin. Several were busy taking photo- 





graphic observations, while others were 
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Up—Up—Up! 


That’s the way the sales show HOW 


THE 
SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO 


is getting acquainted with pipe smokers of the 
country! 


The choicest selection possible to make of rich 
Old Burley. Leaf — mellowed to per- 
fection —a flavor smooth and full 
of character. A smoke that will 
delight you ’way beyond your expectations. Don’t miss 
an opportunity to try Velvetin YOUR PIPE. At all 
dealers. 
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OOK at the photograph, and you have the facts of the RUBBERSET 

4 Tooth Brush. Here is a tooth brush sawed in half, and in spite of this, 

every bristle is held fast, in a solid base of hard,vulcanized rubber. This test 

given to the ordinarytooth brush would have scattered the bristles to the four 
winds. The bristles cannot come out of a RUBBERSET Tooth Brush. 


Your druggist or department store will sell you the RUBBERSET. If they fail to have the 
RUBBERSET in stock, write to us and we will see that you are supplied. 


RUBBERSET COMPANY ((R. & C. H. T. Co., Props.) 
Factories, Newark, N. J. 
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Package 





Everyday is 


Whitma? Day 


—and February, as if to make 
up for its delinquency, throws 
in a special Whitman's Day on 
the fourteenth. What better 
for a valentine than one of these 
famous Whitman packages ? 

. There is a local agent near you who 
has a variety of our special packages 
—all guaranteed to be fresh and in 

ect condition—one of which is 
hitman’s Sampler, $1.00 a package, 
made up with a generous assortment 
from ten famous Whitman packages. 

Whitman’s “1842” A new box of assorted 
Bitter Sweets chocolates with old-style 

bitter coating and very sweet, creamy centers. 60c 

a pound, in one- and two-pound boxes. 

Pink of Perfection 


* Offered in a beautifully designed gift 
sizes and two assortments—one al 

the other, chocolates and bonbons. 
in one-, two- and five-pound boxes 
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The Fussy Package Nut-center and hard- 
For Fastidi ous | Folks center chocolates. The 
wid d dollar 1 in the 





most 

world. In half- to canner boxes. 
If there is no Whitman agency near 
you, we will send you any package 
direct by mail on receipt of price. 

Write for “‘List of Good Things,” 
describing 70 Whitman’s specialties. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia 

Makers of Whit *s Inst 
Chocolate and Savdnelea Whip 











Your Children’s Teeth 


are a more important inheritance than a farm or a 
bank account. Good ones cost less than bad ones. 


STRAIGHT EDGE CRUSTLETS 


(Sample parcel by mail i0c.) 


are the famous Straight Ed ge Bread dextrinized by 
slow heat-the way we make them for patients of 
several physicians and health specialists. 


STRAIGHT EDGE INDUSTRIES, 111 Manhattan St., New York 





Here is the only conveyance 
designed for the baby that 
», will permit the mother to 
) take her child everywhere 


Quiote So-Basket, 







If not 

at your A combined wheeler. carrier, 
Dealer's, assinet and jumper. Can be 
Write us pushed or pulled, on 
for Cata- he or stand alone 
logue tly. End 

and by physicians. Great conveni 
Great ence tomother—comfort for 
bad the baby. Be sure to get the 


. Oriole—avoid imitations. 
rHE WITHROW MFG. Co. 
2796 Spring Grove Ave., Ciacianat. 0, 
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leaning far out of the windows, practising 
their eyes in the detection of remote ob- 
jects. Mr. Wile concludes: 


Even the civilian undergoing the thrills 
of his first airship flight learns to know 
that the aircraft is endowed with eagle 
eyes. The fair Mark of Brandenburg had 
no secrets from us in the Hansa. Bran- 
denburg, a thriving town of 55,000 people, 
lay at our feet, and at our mercy, I thought, 
had we been dropping bombs instead of 
post-cards. German passenger-zirships may 
not explore the regions above fortresses 
and fortifications—a wise precaution, for 
they could contain little aerial excursion- 
ists might not easily divine. Spandau, the 
Woolwich of Germany, over which we 
soared on the home stretch, conjured up 
an inviting vision as one dreamed of the 
destructive possibilities of bomb-hurling 
airships, and I reflected what a golden tar- 
get the Julius Tower there would make, 
the citadel where Germany’s ‘‘ war chest” 
of $30,000,000 is hoarded. 

But now the evening lights of Potsdam 
were beckoning us a twinkling welcome 
back to port, and the Hansa’s four pro- 
pellers were rumbling a little less insist- 
ently, which meant that we were tacking 
in preparation for descent. It was accom- 
plished with the same complete lack of 
fuss, with the absolute security and pre- 
cision that had marked the start. 
fully and uneonecernedly as an alighting 
bird, we sank earthwards, two or three 
coils of rope were thrown to the waiting 
soldiers, a whistle blew, we experienced 
the sensation of being pulled along tracks 
again, and the Hansa was berthed once 
more in her capacious station. 

A voyage in a Zeppelin costs thirty- 
eight cents a minute, according to the 
present tariff. It is worth every farthing 
of it. 





POINCAIRE’S POPULARITY 


HERE is, of course, no telling how 
soon or how often the people of 
France will change their politically fickle 
minds about Raymond Pioncaré, but if his 
administration as President, which begins 
in a few days, measures up to the expecta- 
tions of his admirers, it will be anything 
but a failure, popularity or no popularity. 
Mr. Pioncaré is what on the other side of 
the Atlantic they call a ‘‘strong man,” and 
it is believed that the exterior policies of 
the nation are in safe hands. Europe seems 
to be well pleased with his election, because 
France’s present international relations 
will, in all probability, be maintained. His 
general policies, it is believed, will have a 
tendency to discourage Cabinet disruptions, 
fifty-two of which have occurred in forty- 
eight years. Ernest W. Smith, Paris cor- 
respondent of the London Daily News, 
whose personal recollections of Mr. Poin- 
caré date back fifteen or sixteen years, tells 
this intimate story of his political career: 
He was then, if I remember rightly, 
Minister of Public Instruction in Mr. 


Dupuy’s first Cabinet, a scholar, a charm- 
ing speaker, and the nominee of his Govern- 
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The Finest Game @ 


in the World! 


Play Billiards at Home on a 
Real BRUNSWICK 


Play billiards and live a hundred years ! Not 
“make believe” billiards on a makeshift * “toy” 
table. You can now play this finest of all in- 
door games at home, on a magnificent “BABY 
GRAND,” made by The Brunswick - Balke- 
Collender Company, whose tables are used 
exclusively by the world’s billiard experts. 
Multiply home attractions, keep the young 
folks entertained, enjoy the mental stimulus 


of billiards by the purchase of 


The Beautiful Brunswick 


“BABY GRAND!" 


ae Billiard Table 











Genuine Mahogany, Inlaid Design, Richly 
Finished. Vermont Slate Bed. Celebrated 
Baby Monarch Cushions. Concealed drawer 
holds Complete Playing Outfit. Scientifically 
constructed, with peifect playing qualities, 
The “Baby Grand” is furnished either as a 
Carom or Pocket Billiard Table or as a com- 
bination Carom and Povcket-Billiard Table, as 
desired. The price of each table includes com- 
plete Playing Equipment and all accessories— 
ues, Balls, Brid ige, Rack, Markers, Rules, also 
valuable book, “How to Play.” 


Our Brunswick ‘‘Convertible’’ Billiard Table | |, 
can be instantly changed from billiard or 


pocket billiard tables into handsome Davenports 
or Dining and Library Tables. 


Over a Year to Pay! 
The purchaser has the option of paying all 
cash or small monthly payments soread over 
an entire year. 


Handsome Book Free 
The beautiful book, “ Billiards, the Home 
Magnet,” accurately describes and illustrates 
in full colors the many styles of Billiard and 
Pocket-Biiliard Tables designed for the home, 
Gives special prices and full details of Easy 
Payment Proposition, 
Take the Cue—Clip the Coupon! 
Om ae oe oe ee ee ee ee es a ee ee 2 ee 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. DV, 324-328 S, Wabash Avenue, Chicago, U. S, A. 


Gentlemen: Please send to the address below 
your Masy Purci.ase Proposition and Book~ 


“Billiards—the Home Magnet” 
NAME.+sesscecee Coe ecececescccscecceescccecocccce 


Street..ccc..cscccece 
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By 
GEORGE E 
DAWSON, Ph.D. 
ford School of Religious Pedagogy 
This new book on the new Science of Eugenics 
has a distinct mission in the world of men and 
women. It looks to improvement and preserva- 
tion of the race in the natural, normal way. It 
recognizes moral economy on a biological basis. 
It urges parenthood as the supreme object of 
being, fit selection and wise preparation as ane- 
cessity thereto. 12mo, cloth. 75c net; postpaid, 





82c. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 44-60 E. 23d St., N. Y. 
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ment to deliver learned and non-committal 
orations which always had a fund of knowl- 
edge and a delicacy of touch about them 
which would not disgrace Lord Rosebery. 
He has changed since in appearance, and 
even more in character. Within the past 
few weeks I was passing along the Faubourg 
St. Honoré when a sturdily built man, a 
little over middle height, with closely cut 
beard and eyes that scrutinized even a 
stranger with interest, leapt from a motor- 
car and bustled into the Elysée. ‘‘Tiens,”’ 
remarked my companion, ‘‘voila Poin- 
caré.”” One might easily have mistaken 
him for Mr. Daneff. 

Now, as everyone knows, Mr. Poincaré 
talks to Europe instead of delivering pane- 
gyrics at the pedestals of monuments to 
local celebrities. He has done well in a 
democracy where to raise your head above 
the shoulders of the dead level was to in- 
vite the hurling of half a brick. He has 
had to withstand in this brief electoral 
campaign the odium of being a ‘“‘stronz 
man’’ who dared say that he coveted the 
highest honor his fellow citizens could 
confer upon him. He is accused of being 
the new Boulanger. There is no dovt he 
is going to the Presidency determined to 
make the office more than a name; whether 
he will prove more successful than Mr. 
Casimir-Périer remains to be seen. I think 
he will. 

Altho a well-known public man in 
France for nearly a quarter of a century, 
Mr. Poinearé earned an international name 
just twelve months ago. His great grasp 
of European politics shown upon the 
Senate committee on the Franco-German 
Treaty brought him to the forefront, and 
indicated him as the statesman to take 
control of French policy when Mr. Cail- 


- laux’s Ministry fell last January. His 


career since then needs not a word. His 
early life is less well known. 

Mr. Poincaré was born in 1860. His father 
was an inspector of roads and bridges— 
quite a modest civil appointment, but he 
was able to send young Raymond Nicholas 
Landry to a public school, from which he 
passed to the College at Nancy. He was 
called to the bar in 1880, and two years 
later took his degree as Doctor of Laws. 
Making a specialty of pleading commercial 
affairs, he was doing very well in the 
Courts, when his aspirations turned to 
politics, and he joined the staff of political 
writers, first on the Voltaire, and afterwards 
on the République Francaise. In 1886 he 
became principal clerk at the Ministry of 
Agriculture. The following year saw him 
elected deputy at the early age of 27, and 
the ‘‘baby”’ of the Chamber. He proved 
himself a hard worker, and was appointed 
secretary of several important commissions, 
and eventually was charged with the report 
of the Budget investigations—a sure sign 
that the young deputy was marked out for 
office. 

And so it proved. He was given the port- 
folio of Public Instruction in Mr. Dupuy’s 
Cabinet in 1894, then took over the fin- 
ances, and afterwards returned to his 
original ministerial post under Mr. Ribot 
in 1895. Three Cabinet offices in less than 
two years. 

For fifteen years after this, altho he re- 
mained in Parliament, his political career 
attracted no attention. He reached the 
Senate, it is true, at forty-three, and intro- 
duced a form of income tax which a grateful 
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There is Economy in Buying 


Heinz Baked Beans 


BECAUSE baked beans give you more food value, as well as 

more satisfaction—more of the health-giving, strength 
building elements your system requires. Far morethan you ob- 
tain in the ordinary boiled or steamed beans so often sold in cans. 


Heinz Baked Beans are rea/ly baked in ovens. They have 
all the flavor, all the delicacy, all the nutriment, of the famous 
baked beans of Boston. 





Thousands of housewives all over the country will tell you that Heinz 
Baked Beans are “‘like the best home baked.”’ 
And that’s the highest praise we ask. Look on 
the label of the can of beans you buy for the word 
“‘Baked.”? The U. S. Government forbids its use 
when the beans are not baked. You will find 
every can of Heinz Baked Beans labeled ‘“Baked.’’ 


57 Varieties 


There are four kinds of Heinz Baked Beans: 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce. 

Heinz Baed Pork and Beans without Tomato Sauce—Boston Style. 
Heinz Baked Beans in Toxato Sauce without Pork (Vegetarian). 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans. 


Others of the famous °*57”’ are: 


Heinz Euchred Pickle, Mince Meat, Chili Sauce, Pure Vinegars, Tomate 
etchup, Fruit Preserves, Peanut Butter, etc. 


H. J. Heinz Company—57 Varieties 


Member of A iation for the Promotion of Purity in Foods 
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Telling the Plain Truth about BURPEE-QUALITY SEEDS, is mailed 


FREE! rated Catalog and Full Informa- 
tion FREE if you will send 10¢ to 
cover postage and packing. Write to-day, 


FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO., : 
548 3rd Avenue, Faribault, Minn. 


Free of Cost to Gardeners everywhere upon Application to 
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Elberfeld was manager at the Hilltop. 
Stallings took Demaree on the Highland- 
ers’ 1909 training trip, and later turned 
him over to Newark. The Indians let 
him go and he drifted to the South Atlantic 
League and then to the Southern League. 

In the Southern League Demaree pitched 
for Atlanta, Chattanooga, and Mobile, but 
did not earn fame until he was signed by 
the last-named club. His work with the 
Sea Gulls last season was one of the most 
remarkable series of shut-outs hung up by a 
minor league pitcher. He won twenty-four 
games and lost ten, and half of his victories 


Starting with the first game of the season 
Demaree pitched thirty-seven innings be- 
fore a run was scored on him. As he 
pitched for the weakest hitting team in the 
Southern League, it was necessary for him 
to win by small scores, and several of his 
shut-outs were inflicted on his opponents 
by scores of 1 to 0. 

Demaree also struck out more men than 
other pitchers in the Southern League last 
season. Demaree had the distinction of 
winning the game for the Giants which 
made them National League champions. 
His début with the Giants resulted in a 
shut-out victory over the Braves. Dem- 
aree is 5 feet 11 inches tall and weighs 170 
pounds. 

Teddy Goulait did not make a reputation 
like the one Demaree brought into the big | 
league with him, but Goulait is a sterling | 
youngster and may prove to be a star under 
McGraw’s guidance. Goulait did not get 
into enough games with Indianapolis last 
season to obtain a rating in the American 
Association’s pitching records, but what 
he did do was of the A-1 class. 

Goulait pitched a game against Boston 
after the pennant was clinched, and held 
the Hub aggregation to a tie. Goulait is, 
23 years old, weighs 172 pounds, and is| 
5 feet 91% inches tall. 

La Rue Kirby joined the Giants last 
July, and was the regular New York 
pitcher in the Sunday games in Long 
Branch. He also got into two National | 
League contests. He finished a game with 
the Pirates, which had been lost, and won a 
game from the Braves. Kirby showed he 
possest the proper fighting spirit in his 
victory over Boston. | 

In the opening inning the Braves pum- 
meled Kirby for five runs, Ben Houser 
thumping a homer into the right-field 
stand with two men on the trails. In spite 
of this disastrous start, McGraw kept 
Kirby on the job, and he allowed no more 
runs. The Giants won the game by a‘score 
of 6 to 5. Kirby was a sensation with the 
Traverse City club of the Michigan State 
League last season, and won eighteen out of 
twenty-one games before the Giants pur- 
chased him. Kirby is a righthander, with 
a good curve and a fair amount of speed. 
He is 21 years old, weighs 185 pounds, and 
is six feet tall. 

Lou Bader is a Texan, and McGraw was 
imprest by his ability when the Giants 
were last in the Lone Star State. Bader 
joined the team last September, and won a 
game from the Phillies. His work in this 
game was the best shown by any of the 
Giant rookies, with the exception of 
Demaree. The Phillies frequently got on 
the bases on this youngster, but he tight- 
ened up and only two runs were scored 








against him. Pitching for Dallas last 


season, he won sixteen games and lost!’ 
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HE best of attention practical man of orderly mind 
and service forthe man who expects to have things done 
who carries a Howarp © time. 
Watch—not on account of A Howarp Watch is always 
the watch, but because he is worth what you pay for it. 
likely to be that kind of The price of each watch is 
a man. fixed at the factory and a printed 
The possession of a Howarp ticket attached—from the 17- 
undoubtedly does suggest a man jewel (double roller) in a Cres- 
who appreciates quality and is quite cent Extra or Boss Extra gold- 
able to know whether he is getting filled case at $40 to the 23-jewel 
it or not; a manwho respects at $150—and the Enwarpb 
Howapp history; and withal, the Howarp model at $350. 
Not every jeweler can sell _ you a HOWARD WATCH. Find the HOWARD 
jeweler in your town and talk tohim. He is a good man to know, 
Admiral Sigsbee has written a little book, “The Log of the HOWARD 
Watch,” giving the record of his own HOWARD inthe U.S.Navy. You'll 
enjoy it. Drop usa post card, Dept. 0, and we'll send you acopy. 
E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS 
Boston, Mass. 
a 1 oO 
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Book Cabinets 


Do Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 
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THERE ARE TWO REASONS 


why we send our Daus Improved Tip Top 
Duplicator on 10 days’ trial. Fiasr—it 
proves our confidence in the machine 
Seconp—By personal use, you can posi- 


a4 
| SAS tively tell whether it meets your re- 
quirements. . 100 copies from pen 
Be ey written and 50 copies from type- 
lan) a written original. plete Dupli- 
me ee cator with “ Dauseo” Olled $5 

tive roll 


a Parchment Back 
FELIX P. DAUS DUPLICATOR (€0., Daus Bldg. Tit John St., N.Y. 


Cyphers Co.’s Big Free Book 
Profitable Poultry and ny pe 


I duction'’is rich with facts of vital help tu 
poultry raisers! Tells latest methods. 
Fully illustrated, Write for it now. 
Cyphers Incubators and Brooders 
insure best success, Substantial, fire- 
proof, dependable. No heat or moisture 
troubles, Get in line for 1918—the year 
of poultry prosperity. Write to 
LCYPHERS INCUBATOR CO. 
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Cire Pratetcinm-—™'e 
Dept. 162. Buffalo. N.Y 











4 DIAMOND JUBILEE, 
{ GARDEN BOOK 


fe OFTEN hap- 
pens that you 


twant something extra 

choice 
Seeds or a special va- 
riety of vegetable or a fine Rose which 
you noted last summer, or some unusual 
perenniai or garden plant which is not 
kept in stock by the average dealer, If your 


@ §6©=inquiry as to where you wi fe likely find 

7 what you are looking for, be made to a 
thoroughly posted professional or amateur, 
the answer nine times out of ten will be: 


“You Can Get Them at Dreer’s’” 
The Diamond eye edition of Dreer’s 


species and varieties of 

Bulbs, which include really everything worth 
growing in this country. Practical cultural 
notes on flowers and vegetables make this 
book of greater A than any half dozen 
books on gardenin: 


Mailed free 9 anyone mentioning 
this publication. 


Dreer’s Orchid-Flowered Sweet Peas, with 
immense wavy flowers in sprays of 3 and 
4 blossoms each. Just as easy to grow as 
the common sorts. Our mixture contains 
a full range of colors, 10c per pkt.—20c 
per oz.—60c per % Ib. Garden Book free 
with each order. 























FREE BOOK 

‘Plants and Plans for Beautiful Surroundings” 
This handsome book will give you invaluable help 
in your home planting whether yours is a large 
estate or a modest suburban lot. Tells how to 
select and how to plant for quickest results and 
most artistic effects with Wagner Hardy Flowers, 

Trees and Shrubs. Places the services of 
the Wagner Park Landscape department at your 
disposal without cost. Write today. 


WAGNER PARK NURSERIES, Box 723, SIDNEY, OHIO 

















America’s Star Roses 
Guaranteed 
CATALOG SENT FREE 

for America. 
Vv * 
85 others from pb phs. Oon- 
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fourteen. Bader is 24 years old, weighs 175 
pounds, and is five feet eleven inches tall. 

Ferd Schupp is a neweomer to McGraw’s 
ranks, and not much is known about him 
except that he made a fine record in the 
bushes. He is a lefthander, and has the 
distinction of being the only lefthander in 
the profession who has a curve that takes 
an upward hop. 


Joe Tinker, the new manager of the 
Cincinnati Reds, has hired Mordecai Brown 
to instruct his new men and do relief work 
at the slab, and is counting on Packard, a 
Columbus recruit, to help regulars Suggs, 
Benton, and Fromme. Among the other 
pitchers who will go with the Reds on the 
Southern trip are Dahlgren, McManus, 
Works, and Frost. W. A. Phelon, the Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star’s baseball reporter, goes 
on to particularize: 


Packard impresses the players as likely 
to make good from the very start and to 
be less worried over than Benton. Tho 
not so long in fast company, Packard is 
older than Benton, shrewder, headier, and 
better able to take care of himself in sudden 
field emergencies. Packard can also bat 
fairly well while Benton can’t—a circum- 
stance which gives the Columbus recruit a 
marked advantage over the Southerner. 

Suggs and Fromme, of course, are 
counted as the backbone of the staff—the 
steady, sturdy pitchers who will be on the 
hill with great frequency, and will be relied 
upon when the real days of trouble come. 
Hughey Jennings has said that the only 
mistake he will admit committing was 
letting Archer get away. How about Suggs, 
whom he canned, and whose pitching for 
the last two years has been better than that 
of anyone remaining in Detroit? 

Suggs, tho pursued by the ill luck that 
troubled most of the Red pitchers, won a 
fair margin of his games last summer, and 
ought, with the reconstructed team behind 
him, to win over .600 per cent. this year. 
Fromme was even more unfortunate, the 
demon hoodoo clinging to him with six feet 
and eleven claws on every foot. Some of 
Arthur’s games were the prettiest imagin- 
able, and showed that he had the class and 
all-round ability. 

Ralph Works, tho discarded by Detroit, 
pitched one game for the Reds that glit- 
tered like a red-headed Irishman at an 
Italian picnic—a one-hit affair. It is said 
that Works, in former days, wouldn’t live 
up to his name—his work wasn’t specially 
workish, as it were. Release, the danger 
of floundering in the minor league tureen, 
and his lucky rescue by the Reds, have 
waked Works up, and he declares that he 
will do some real pitching next summer. 

Dahlgren and McManus are heralded as 
real wonders, pitchers who have every 
needful quality, and need only preliminary 
instruction. They will get that from Brown 
if they want to listen to words of wisdom. 
The great three-fingered artist signed the 
Red papers Thursday, and will be ready to 
make the Southern trip with the rest of the 
aggregation. He will more than earn his 
pay by the things he can teach the children, 
while Tinker and Evers think he will get 
back into shape to pitch at least 20 or 25 
games during the season. 

Taken as a concrete fact,—no, no, the 
‘‘eonerete”? doesn’t refer to the manly 
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Be First With 
Ripe Tomatoes 


Stokes’ Bonny Best 
mato leads a! 


in me : A 
Say ing, duality. —_ productive. 
It ces perfect 





Watts, Bonneyivenle Bt Btate ine 
ont for forcing,”’ . urley, 

o Experiment Stat 
Bonn Best = r est ripens clear F stem, Tithont crack 
or roug er now for early planting. 
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Plant Stokes’ Seeds at My 


I will send five 10-cent packets, credit slip ate 
for 25 Coats on your next order, and 1913 catalogue, 
all for 25 cents. Here is the list: 

Best. 


Tomato, Bon: 
ston. Greatest peoiing, kind, 










“eo Big 
Radish, Scarlet Globe. Ready in — 
Asters, Stokes’ Standard. Biggest. 
Pansies, Stokes’ Standard. Finest rene 
— 25 cts. at my risk and get seeds, credit sli; 
nd catalog. Catalog alone, FREE on request. 


WALTER P. STOKES, Dept. 136, 219 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





any salons. 

















MONEY IS * 
PEASY MONEY 


~ How YouCan Doubles, 
YOUR Poultry Profits’ { 


can ajar afen Zoe Oe per per dosen in in 
em at 65c. 
hens from the py angen ster wal 
pa bye production by learning the Potter J nn 
Aansiiaaen Poul Journal 
the one great poultry meer of meres. 3 endorses this 
American Poultry Journal is the oldest, largest 
Dagees rub peereee toy eee ie iisetratons of 
$ 1. winnine Sird tall : 


isin 
0 & ~g a ‘conn “tt the P Potter eae bound) 
American Poultry Jouw 

Canadian elnadte add 25c for pos foreign 50c. 
Geta copy of American Poultry Journ: from your news- 
dealer t 10c, or send 25c for a 3-months trial sub- 
scription ond copy of book ‘*Profitable Poultry Pointers.” 
American Poultry Joursal Pub. Co., SS0F Se. Dearborn St., Chicago, it. 








Poultry Paper {4} pase period. 


ical, up to date; 
tells all you want to know about care and 
management of poultry for pleasure or profit; 
four months for 10 cents. 
Poultry Advocate, Dept. 76, 





Syracuse, N. Y. 


Tell Me Your Foot Troubles 


It will ease your Mind; 

I will ease your Feet. 
Enlarged Joints Reduced and. 

Toes Straightened by 


ACHFELDT’S (Patented) “‘Perfection”’ 
TOE SPRING 





Worn at night without inconvenience, 
with auxiliary appliances for day use. 
Sent on approval. Money refunded if 
not as represented. 

Use My Improved Instep Arch Supporter 
for ** Flat Foot’’ and broken-down in- 
step. Send outline of foot. Full par- 

ticulars and sdvice free in plain sealed envelope. 
M. 


ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist 
Room 125, 163 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 
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skulls involved—the Red pitching staff 
gan’t be as bad as it was in 1912, will 
surely be 30 per cent. better, and may even 
rise to the high plane of championship 
quality. 

Christy Mathewson, writing in the New 
York American, says the Chicago Cubs are 
weak in the pitching department, but he 
believes they will have as good a staff as 
they had last year. ‘‘Matty” thinks the 
success of the team depends upon “Johnny” 
Evers, who was elevated to Frank 
Chance’s old job as manager. He seems to 
fear the Pittsburg Pirates most: 


The Pirates are the boys that the Giants 
will have to fear this year, whether they 
get Konetchy or not, and that deal with 
St. Louis is not off altogether yet. There 
is still a good chance of its going through. 
With the club as it stood last year, they are 
a very strong aggregation, and two of the 
star pitchers, O’Toole and Hendrix, will be 
better with the year’s seasoning. Each one 
was inclined to be wild last summer. 

Pittsburg has the greatest pitching staff of 
any club in the league—Camnitz, O’Toole, 
and Hendrix all being stars. Most man- 
agers cry for one great twirler around 
whom to build a staff, and Clarke has three. 
That alone gives him the edge in the race. 
To show the attitude of managers toward a 
pitching staff with one star boxman on it 
I frequently heard Clark Griffith, when he 
was in Cincinnati, say, ‘‘Give me just one 
airtight pitcher and I will win a pennant.” 





CONQUERING THE HIMALAYA 
MATTERHORN 


F all the picturesque Himalayan peaks 

Mount Kolahoi is said to be the most 
striking. Visible from many parts of the 
Valley of Kashmir, it towers above the 
intervening ranges as a pointed peak of 
perfect beauty, says E. F. Neve, who, with 
a small party, recently ascended to its 
summit and now writes in the London 
Graphic about the trip. Kolahoi is said to 
resemble very much Switzerland’s most 
famous peak, and is often called the Kash- 
mir Matterhorn. It is 16,000 feet high. 
‘Says Mr. Neve: 


The approaches to Mount Kolahoi are 
most impressive. At the junction of two 
foaming mountain torrents—the 
and the Tanin streams—is the picturesque 
pine-clad camping ground of Pahlgam, 
7,300 feet above sea-level. The Kolahoi 
massif lies between these two rivers, one 
of which, the Lidar, rises from the north 
glacier. From Pahlgam the top of the 
southeastern peak can be seen—a snowy 
summit split by a deep central ravine. Our 
route from Pahlgam lies up a steep grassy 
slope for 4,000 feet. The ground is ecar- 
peted with wild strawberries and ‘‘close 


bit” thyme, and the air fragrant from’ 


countless labiate herbs. The hillside is 
lighted up by the tall cream-colored spikes 
of the elegant eremurus. We pass through 
Primitive little encampments of nomad 
herdsmen picturesquely attired in blue 
and red, with massive silver ornaments. 
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Used by 


Architectural Draftsmen 


The Big Brother of 
The Letter File 


Engineers and Surveyors 
Contractors and Builders 
Plumbers and Steamfitters 
Artists and Engravers 
Furniture and Woodworkers 
Public Service Corporations 


This 


Government Departments 


nae Clothing Westies 
1000 bi g allors 


Railroads 
Machine Shops 


prints flat as a 
letter—takes up 

no more floor 
space than a letter 
file (334 sq. ‘ft.). It 
holds all the drawings, 

blue prints, sketches, 
photographs and other big 
flat things that must be kept 


somewhere in every large 
office. This big, handsome, 
handy, 


Used for 
Blue Prints 





Mammoth 


signee Cabinet 
Vertical File 





Photos holds 1000 
: ints 
for Blue Prints, Drawings, Maps— Drawings flat 


will keep all your drawings clean, smooth, un- 
folded, untorn and absolutely get-at-able. There’s 
an index in the top of the cabinet, so you can see in an 
instant which of the strong manila folders holds the draw- 
ing you want. These folders have wooden tops for 
strength and ease of handling. The front of the cabinet 
lifts up to form a handy table on which to examine the draw- 
ings. The cabinet is air-tight and dust-proof, and is made in 
two sizes—for drawings 40 x 36 or 44 x 30—at moderate cost. 


Write for Booklet 


A booklet—‘‘ The Proper Place—for Blue Prints ana Drawings’” tells 
much more about this ‘* Y and E’’ File. The booklet will be sent Free 
to you if you request iton your business letterhead. 


YAWMAN¢DFRBEMFG.©. 234 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
In Canada, The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Toronto 
World’s Largest Makers of First Quality Filing Syst and Busi Equi t 
Branches, Dealers and Agencies in over 1200 Cities 


Tracings 
WEN es 
Charts 
Patterns 
Plans 
Train Sheets 
Samples 








The Man Who Would Govern Others Must First 
Learn to Govern Himself—tThese 3 Books a Proved 
Help in Leaming One of Nature’s Most Needful’ Lessons 





As we ascend, the air becomes cool and 


JULES PAYOT’S 
“Education of the Will’’ 


translated into English from the 30th 
French edition, cannot but assist in 
the improvement of any man who 
reads and meditates upon it. 

“ There is only one cause of almost 
all our failures, and nearly all our mis- 
fortunes,” says Payot in the opening 
paragraph. ‘“‘ This is the weakness of 
our will—a universal laziness—which 
is to human nature as gravity is to 
matter.”’ 

This book gets right down to brass 
tacks. Itisno academic discussion of 
the power of the will but a prescrif- 
tion for the attainment of self-mas- 
tery which mankind in general urgent- 
ly needs at the present moment. 

Substantial cloth binding, 424 pp., 
price $1.50, postage roc. 


DR. PAUL DUBOIS’ 
“Education of Self” 


(formerly published as ‘‘Self Control"’) 


is another strong ‘‘ Mental How-to” 
book written in simple, every-day 
language, for the man and woman 
desirous of self-improvement. It 
should be read by all those, irre- 
spective of age or condition in life, 
who wish to escape from neurasthe- 
nia, or who want to cure themselves 
of the “‘ worry-habit.”” 

“Tt ts so delightfully personal 
that it inspires you with a desire to 
begin your own training at once,” 
says Elizabeth Atwcod in the N. Y. 
EveninG MAIL, 

Substantial cloth binding, 337 pp., 
price $1.50 net, postage 10¢. ' 


Charles Brodie Patterson’s 


“Dominion and Power” 


has sold steadily for nine years+-good 
proof of its value. The seventh edi- 
tion, just issued, contains seven en- 
tirely new chapters. The author de- 
fines his purpose as “‘ to call into con- 
scious existence latent powers of be- 
ing that are resident in the soul of 
‘every man that cometh into the 
world,’’ . He is buoyantly optimistic 
throughout, and decdedly helpful to 
courageous and wholesome living. 
The k shows the strong man at 
work in life, cheering others, blessing 
right and left, sunanatien’ and “‘ getting 


on, 
Do pm doubt the inspiring influence 
of such a book in Vour Life? 
Substantial cloth binding, 297 pp., 
uncut leaves, price $1.20, postage 12c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 44-60 East 23rd Street, NEW YORK 
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A Great Advertising Medium 


is one that offers its readers the widest possible choice of the world’s merchandise; 
one that serves all worthy manufacturers, and puts before its readers the competitive 
claims of many. 


@ The greater the number of manufacturers who find Tue Lrrerary Dicesr 
market a profitable one, the better do we serve both reader and advertiser. 


@ You will be interested in the record shown below of the number of customers 
using the four publications carrying the greatest amount of advertising. The size of 
a page varies so that it is confusing to give the number of pages or the “‘number of 
lines’ carried. A better test is the number of customers, and here are the figures: 


Separate Display Advertisements Entire 
Year 1912 and 1911 











(a) @) “Sore 
S. E. Post Literary Digest Cosmopolitan Collier’s 
Entire Year 1912 7,002 4,722 4,051 3,684 
ad “ 1911 7,694 4,642 3,030 4,241 


@ To include departments of advertising not carried by all publications we feel would 
be unfair. The above comparison therefore includes only general display advertising 
which every publication carries. No count is made of schools, classified, narrow 
column travel, etc. Including these THe Dicest printed in 1912, 7,782 separate 
advertisements and its position as the second publication would remain the same. 


@ Some advertisers are customers but once a year, others once a month, and a very 
few once a week. Whether the reader whom the manufacturer serves, or the 
advertiser whom we serve, avail themselves of the service once a year or once a 
week, they are customers each time they buy. 


@ The necessities of 265,000 families at home and in the office are many. ‘The 
advertisers listed below found profitable customers among THE Dicest’s 265,000 
families, and it is admitted by those who study advertising media that nowhere in 
the world has been gathered together a unit wherein the purchasing power per 
family can be said to exceed that of THe Lirerary Dicest family. 


Separate Advertisements Appearing in The 
Literary Digest During 1912 








184 Miscellaneous 
49 Musical Instruments 
426 Office Equipment 
211 Poultry, Incubators, Garden 
Implements, and Seeds 
425 Publishers 
68 Razors, Strops, etc. 
152 Sporting Goods 
119 Kennel Announcements 
130 Toilet Articles 
1,125 Travel and Resort 
269 Wearing Apparel 
90 Cigars and Tobacco 


514 Automobile and Accessories 


262 Banking, Insurance, and 
Investment 


233 Building and Construction 
36 Cameras and Supplies 
940 Classified 
1,601 Educational 
320 Food Products 
96 Health Promotion 
290 House Furnishings 
127 Household Supplies 
89 Jewelry, Silverware, etc. 
212 Real Estate 


@ The above total shows THe Dicest’s patronage in 22 different branches of 
advertising. 


@ If you are interested in any of these lines of publicity or in any other department 
of publicity, we are prepared to give you specific data and information regarding 
Tue Dicest’s experience and value. 


q Certain publications are known for their versatility—they will ‘‘ 
We can justly claim to be such a publication. 
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crisp, and we begin to see Alpine flowers— 
several varieties of primula and little tufts 
of the fascinating deep blue gentiana cari- 
nata. Then we cross patches of snow, and 
for the time finish our climb. 

From the top of the pass (11,668 feet) 
the outlook is very grand. In front, its 
southern aspect boldly facing us, stands 
Mount Kolahoi, with its glacier-worn knolls 
piled one above another and surmounted 


peak rears its head. At our feet lies a 
ravine, and into this we descend for 1,000 
feet, and follow up a mountain torrent, 
Our path lies over steep moraine boulders, 
scattered about between which the -ex- 
quisite blue poppy (Meconopsis aculeata) 
may often be found. Colonies of marmots 
occupy the rock-strewn slopes on either 
side, and their sentries pipe out a shrill 
warning as we pass. The ground is car- 
peted with edelweiss, purple astragalus, 
and clumps of brilliant golden flowers. We 
soon reach the top of. the Har Nag pass 
(12,700 feet). Down below us, on the 
other side, lies a frozen lake, fissured by 
crevasses. We place our camp just beyond 
the lake, on a green slope from which the 
snow has recently melted. In the after- 
noon it snows steadily for five hours, and 
a pure white mantle covers all around. 
Our object now is to get as near as pos- 
sible to the peak, in order to have a whole 
day available for the final ascent. So we 
climb 2,000 feet, and pitch our small 
mountain tents on a little terrace among 
the rocks above the level of the ice cliffs 
and crevasses of the eastern glacier, the 
flank of which we have now turned. From 
our commanding position we look down 
on the mountain slopes, and sometimes 
large game may be seen—two ibex leisurely 
walking along a snow-field, a panic-stricken 
musk-deer bounding down the hill in great 
leaps, or a pine-marten, prince of poachers. 
The following day, taking our whole 
camp, we cross a snow slope, cut our way 


and true for our laden porters, and, grad- 
ually ascending on the snow for 600 yards, 
we find ourselves on the top of the Kolahoi 
névé. Here we plant our base-camp in a 
deep snow hollow. Next day, with twelve 
coolies very lightly laden, we cross the 
snow-field for a mile to the peak which lies 
in front of us, rising precipitously 3,000 
feet, and looking very formidable. On 
our left are cliffs of blue ice nearly 200 feet 
high, with colossal icicles. We seem to be 
in a fairy-land: 


“‘And far on high, the keen sky-cleaving 
mountains 

From icy spires of sunlight radiance fling 
The dawn... 


We climb laboriously a thousand feet 
up the peak and place our little sixteen- 
pound Whymper tent on a rocky ledge, 
where it takes eight men about an hour to 
hew the snow and ice and level a sufficient 
space. 

The view from this point was sublime. 
The great snow-field lay at our feet, a thou- 


‘}sand feet beneath. And facing us was the 


southeastern peak, with dark cliffs resting 
on an abrupt snow slope, across which lay 
a wavy line of Bergschrund. To the east 
and south there was a sea of mountain 
peaks—wave upon wave—with high snow- 
crested points. Among these the most 





conspicuous was Nun Kun, with its snow 


by dazzling snow-fields, from which the - 


up a steep icefall, making the steps deep . 
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THE HOTSFUR OF VIENNA | 


EN. CONRAD VON HOETZEN- 
DORF, Chief of Staff of the Austrian 
Army, who was recently restored to his 
place after a year’s retirement, is said to 
be the most talented, impetuous, impolitic, 
and adorable soldier the world has known 
in a generation. His admirers say that he 
is the one real fighting general of Conti- 
nental Europe. He is a man of great mili- 
tary genius, and has the energy to carry 
out the schemes his active mind invents. 
His fall a year ago was theresult of a struggle 
with Count Aloys von Aehrenthal, who 
was supported by the diplomatists because 
of Hoetzendorf’s rashness of temperament. 
The Berlin correspondent of the Manches- 
ter (Eng.) Dispatch gives us this glimpse of 
his career and his personal characteristics: 


Conrad von Hoetzendorf is the one 
soldier-general in Europe. Europe’ has 
hundreds of strategists, military adminis- 
trators, and writers of military treatises; 
but in Conrad it has also a soldier. Con- 
rad firmly believes that the use of an army 
and the vocation of a soldier are both 
fighting; that an army should be admin- 
istered only from the fighting point of 
view, and that the army that fights hard- 
est and takes the most desperate risk in a 
gay, adventurous spirit is certain to win. 
It is the Nogi spirit as against the book- 
soldier Kuropatkin spirit. And it made 
Conrad the darling of Austria’s Army, 
which has, in the past, suffered badly from 
accomplished hesitators. 

Conrad quarreled with Aehrenthal, and 
with Aehrenthal’s backer, Count Khuen 
Hedervary, because he believed in pre- 
paring for war with Italy and they did not, 
And, now that he is back at his post, his 
only conceivable function is to prepare for 
war. 

Conrad von Hicotumndact is famous in 
Austria as friend and creature of the mili- 
tant Archduke Franz Ferdinand. This 
fame belies him. He would have come to 
the top under any conditions—especialiy 
/under war conditions. But the Archduke 
discovered him. Before the Archduke 
made the discovery Conrad had merely a 
local fame with his regiment, with his 
brigade, with his division. He was born 
fifty years ago as son of a good soldier, 
and he rose by his own talents to be com- 
mander of the Eighth Infantry Division, 
which is stationed at Innsbruck. The 
Eighth Division worshiped him, and 
showed its worship in the nickname “ Der 
liebenswuerdige Schinder”—the kindly 
hangman—a nickname which admirably 
exprest the General’s chivalrous charac- 
ter, but fierce, martinet exactions. Beyond 
that people knew only that the brilliant 
General had written three books upon tac- 
ities, and that these books mainly reiter- 
ated the good counsel to army officers not 
'to read books about tactics, but to prepare 
to fight battles. 

Franz Ferdinand discovered Conrad 
| during the South Tyrol maneuvers. These 
maneuvers are held with the invariable 
aim of testing the South Tyrol defenses 
against an Italian raid. The almost un- 
known ‘Hoetzendorf here developed the 








4\relentless energy and daring leadership of 
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The genesis of the Aryan from the earliest times . 
to the present day, charmingly written. By J. P, 
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VICTOR HUGO’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 4 
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SEX EQUALITY 
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THE UNITED STATES IN THE 
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The most noteworthy book on America since 
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Frank and earnest discussions of the present 
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a Napoleon. He sent his battalions to 
sedle precipices which the wisest guide- 
pooks declared unscalable; drove them 
over “impracticable” passes; and got them 
to turn up everywhere except where they 
were expected. ‘The exhausted soldiers 
swore at their hard lot, but worked like 
blacks for their adored ‘‘ kindly hangman”’; 
and the ‘‘kindly hangman,” who worked 
and swore harder than any one, kissed his 
officers and men in joy at’ their achieve- 
ments. In those days gentlemanly old 
Baron von Beck was Chief of Staff. He 
was horrified. at. seeing war made in this 
original way; and he did not conceal his 
displeasure with the lightning Conrad. 

After the maneuvers Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand intervened. He had witnessed 
Conrad’s terrific way of practising for war 
and witnessed also Beck’s horror. He got 
rid of Beck, tho it cost several angry inter- 
views at Schoenbrunn before the aged 
Kaiser consented. 





When Conrad took hold of the Army | 
six years ago he began precisely as might ' 
have been expected. Whereas Beck had 
taught the Army that it was intended for 
peace, the new whirlwind leader began 
training it for war. He was sure war with 
Italy would come, and believed Austria 
would win if she only attacked. One of 
the notable things he did was to write in- 
spired articles for the press firmly com- 
bating the tradition that Austria’s Army 
was essentially a defensive one and unfit 
for attack. We read on: 


“Attack! Attack! Attack!’? was Con- 
rad’s watchword, and he began to reform 
radically the tactics of the Army and to 
drive into every young officer’s head that 
war is a glorious thing, and a successful 
and profitable thing. if only one does the 
right thing and attacks the first. 

Thereafter Conrad set himself preparing 
for the inevitable—so he called it—con- 
flict with Italy. In two years he spent 
£6,000,000 in special preparations. His 
first act was to increase the Tyrol garri- 
son, so that Austria might have near 
Italy’s frontier, in case of war, the nucleus 
of a large attacking army. And since 
“Even in peace, secreey’’ is one of Con- 
rad’s watchwords this increase was long 
kept out. of the newspapers. Nominally, 
the Tyrol garrison consisted of the Graz 
and Innsbruck corps. General Conrad 
rushed down two other army corps, or- 
ganized in separate divisions. He designed 
to appoint a special commander-in-chief 
over the whole force of four army corps. 
This was equivalent to putting the whole 
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accurate “inventory” of the whole body is made, 
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ination—blood, urine, feces, blood pressure, strength test, etc..—is 
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Tyrol force on a war footing, because as 
long as the army is on a peace footing a 
corps commander takes no order from any 
one except the general staff. The proposed 
hew command was a war command, and 
Conrad meant that the four corps should 

a homogeneous, independent force, 
ready to be sent across Italy’s frontier the 
moment—if not before—war was declared. 
This militant plan was, from a purely war 
Point of view beyond criticism. But its 
bellicose flavor caused suspicion at Rome, 
and when considered from a diplomatic 
Point of view it lost its merits. It was 
never carried out, and was one of the main 
causes why Aehrenthal got rid of Conrad 
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as @ too risky genius for an empire in Aus- 
tria’s delicate international position. 

While preparing thus to attack Italy, 
Conrad took measures against Italian re- 
taliation. He fortified the whole projecting 
part of South Tyrol. The risk to Austria 
was of an Italian flank attack between the 
Venetian and the Bergamaskar Alps. Con- 
rad closed up all the valleys with forts. 
Guided by his own precept that there is no 
valley or pass so difficult that an energetic 
soldier can.not march over it, he put steel- 
armored batteries on almost inaccessible 
slopes. Every road and path is now sweep- 
able by quick-firing and machine guns; 
and there are powerful guns which can 
fire at abnormally high angles and drive 
the Italians from the higher passes. Ar- 
mored towers which revolve, rising and 
falling searchlights, underground _ tele- 
graphs, and the latest appliances for op- 
tical and acoustic signaling are everywhere. 
Six groups of fortifications now cover the 
frontier between Tagliamento and the Adri- 
atic and fortifications west of the Adige. 
Conrad von Hoetzendorf would be re- 
membered for this vast work alone. But 
that, as he himself said, was his smallest 
work and his smallest service. His great- 
est work and service is the entirely new 
spirit which he drove into military Austria. 





THE SPICE OF LIFE 


A Hot One.—Roap Hoa (after mishap 
in which puppy has been run over)— 
‘* Madam, I will replace the animal.” 
INDIGNANT OwNnER—“ Sir, you flatter 
yourself.”"—London Opinion. 





Holding Her.—‘‘ The cook threatens to 
leave to-morrow.” 

““ We must interest her.’’ 

‘* How can we interest her? ”’ 

“T’ll have a new set of China sent 
home.’’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





fully glad you proposed.” 

Hr—‘“ Then you accept me? ” 

SHEe—“ Well, no; but, you see, your 
proposal puts me even with Kitty Cobb, 
who had the most of any girl in our set.”-— 
Boston Transcript. 





Sooner or Later.—Assistant—“ What’s 
the address of this New Yorker? ”’ 
Eprtror—‘*‘ You mean the one who has 
some position there in the local govern- 
|ment? ” 
“ Yes.”’ 
‘* Address him care of the Tombs. It 
will reach him all right.’’—Life. 





Finished Product.—‘‘ Bunsby claims to 
be a man of the world.” 

“* Yes.” 

‘* Has he traveled much? ”’ 

‘No; but he once lived in New York for 
three months.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 





Suggestion.—A certain Mr. O’Hair is 
scheduled to replace Uncle Joe Cannon in 
Congress, a fact that Tur Literary 
Digest talks about under the heading of 
“*Cannon’s Brush with O’Hair.”” Sounds 
like a good opening for Mr. McCombs.— 








MORSE BROTHERS, Manufacturers 
443 N.W.F. & M. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Washington Times. 


Grateful.—SuHe—‘ Oh, Jack, I’m aw-|v 
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The Great Roosevelt 
Dam in the 


Salt River | 
Valley, Arizona 


is watering a farm 
for you 


Not a big farm, perhaps, but an orchard 
home of ten or twenty, or even forty, acres, 
if you feel equal to the undertaking. And 
this is superlatively good land, deep, durable, 
rich and easily worked, the kind that allows 
the owner to ride in big automobiles and 
have pianos in the parlor. Tk 


The soil is prolific. Every acre, intelli- 
gently handled, will produce from four to. 
ten times the average returns of the best 
land in the corn belt, and the /oca/ market 
takes everything raised at profitable prices, 


You who look to the West for a home can 
do yourself no greater benefit than to inves- 
tigate the money-making opportunity offered 
by this wonderful valley, with its twelve 
months’ growing season. 


It is located in the center of the most highly 
mineralized country on earth. Miners must be 
fed—hence good prices for all produce. 


Fruit ripens early, beating other sections by 
from twenty to sixty days, and brings “top 
prices.’? Thousands of cattle and sheep fatten 
on alfalfa grown here, and they, too, ‘‘top the 
market.” 


Land watered by this great dam may be had at 
about $150 an acre ongoodterms. The tremen- 
dous electrical power which is being developed 
is expected to pay the entire expense of main- 
tenance. 


If you want to locate on unsurpassed soil, ina 
ore climate, with abundant water, splendid 
iving conditions, and a market that will take all 
you can raise, write to me to-day for a oy of 
our new folder, ‘‘Arizona and the Salt River 
alley.” 


O. L. Seagraves. General Colonization Agent 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
2339 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


I'll gladly give you also full information te 
garding Twice-a-month Homeseekers’ Excur- 
sions. ‘ 





arm Mortgages 


Interest and principal collected and re- 
mitted free. nd for descriptive pamphlet 
“*a’’ and listof offerings. Large or small 
amounts furnished. Highest references, 
Established 1883. Clients in 32 States, 


EJ Lander & Co. Grand forks NLD! 
Big FREE Use Offer 
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‘| We have unequalled facilities for booking 
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COOK’S TOURS 


All Expenses Included 
CRUISES Plans, etc., of ALL Cruises, 
West Indies, Panama, Span- 
ish Main, etc., $100 up. Choice berths 
at all prices, 
EUROPE Tours including Italy, Riviera, 
Paris, etc., Feb. 15, 19, March 
PS, 15,29, $4.75 u 70 Spring and Sum- 
mer Tours by All Routes. 
THE ORIENT Annual Series de Luxe 
Tours, including Epp 
the Nile, Holy Land, Levant, etc. 
March, $610 up. 
JAPAN in Cherry Blossom Season, 
March 1, 15, $610 up. 
For individuals, Fam- 
INCLUSIVE ilies, or Private Pare 
INDEPENDENT ties, arranged for 
travel in America, the 
TOURS Orient or Europe. 
Tours and Tickets to All Winter Resorts. 
Send for Program desired. 
Our complete chain of 155 offices 
Around the World furnishes un- 
equalled and unique facilities, 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway, 264 Fifth Ave., New York 

Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 

San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Montreal, Toronto, etc. 


Cook’s Travelers’ Cheques are 
Good All Over the World 














RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 





Comfort and Convenience 
Without a Crowd 


: EUROPE 
Italy and Riviee Mar. 5.—Spain and 
Portugal Apr. 25—Automobile 
Tours Apr. Jone, July.—Tours to 
British Isles, North C ‘ape, , Switz- 
erland and Italy May, June, July, 

ALGERIA 

Long Tour Mar. 15. 


JAPAN AND CHINA 
Cherry Blossom Tour Mar. 15. 
Around the World July, Sept., Oct., Nov., 
Dec. South America Feb. 22 and June 28. 
Send for book that interests you. 
Raymond and Whitcomb Co. 












The most beautiful regions of 


EUROPE 


are situated on the lines of the 


Paris-Lyon-Mediterranée 
France’s Greatest Railway 


Mountain scenery, lakes, 
quaint cities, fashionable re- 
sorts. Sunshine and flowers 
in winter, snow and ice in 
summer, are within reach of 
the traveler by the famous 

P.-L.-M. 


RAIL and AUTOMOBILE 
LINES 


Do not fail to take the trip 
over the 


ROUTE des ALPES 


the most beautiful motor trip 
in the world. 


Descriptive pamphlets, ma 
ae g information from - 


P -L.-M, G al 
281 Fifth Ave, N. eer 

















SPECIAL TOUR BY CARONIA 
March 15th—58 days for 8525 
To Alexandria, Cairo, and 23 days in the Holy 

Land, including return passage to Naples. 


TABET’S TOURS COMPANY 
389 Fifth Ave., New York 
JAPAN Sicssom TOUR 
with extension to Manila and China. Small 
party leaves’Frisco, March 22d. Best arrange- 


ments assured. Tours to Europe and Ne oh 
Cape, etc. F.C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N 


Parties iting 
CUOpes: Q; very month 
Ir igo | iat = 


best man t yo testimonials nials, andthe the 





















Boston, New Yoik, Philadelphia, Chicago 
v ay - TOLRS\— +- ED 
1 be il ' 

MAR ISTERS (19 EURT U a N 
soe ! Conducted Parties in 
May, June and July to the 
CONTINENT AND BRITISH ISLES 
NORWAY. SWEDEN & DENMARK 

SEND FOR ITINERARIES 





European passages on all steamers from 
New York or Boston. Write for any in- 
Sormation pertaining to travel. 

GEORGE E. MARSTERS 
%48 Washington St.. Boston 31 W. 30th St., N. Y. 














. mly a da’ 

Southern Pines, N. C. On',2 cay 
New York but that day puts the tourist where 
he can enjoy life in the open all winter. Su- 
perbclimate. Best of accommodations. Filter- 

water. Splendid golf course. Finest roads 
in the country for motoring. Good shooting. 
Six miles from_Pinehurst, America’s winter 
ene center. Thoroughly equipped and ele- 
oo ip spocased trains of the eaboard, Air 

e Railroad are run on convenient 


lowest prices in the world 
The TEMPLETOURS. 8 BeaconSt. -Boston.Mass. 





Taggart’s Exclusive Tours 


Euro) 
All parties carefully solace For fall infor- 
mation apply to 


TAGGART TOURS CO. 
9 W. Main Street, Norristown, Pa. 


Cy EUROPE AND ORIENT 


32nd Season—Limited P; 
ee °° 





Exceptional Pun di 
PAINE TOURS. GLENS FALLS, N. Ye 





Atte 2B0uT TRAVEL & TOURS 1% 
we ry. 
EN 


NN anoD 
SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
18 BROADWAy, GEN'L. AGENCY. NE! IEW YORK city 








EUROPE lf heheh June-Sept. 
Choice of routes. Attractive 
$315 & Up Witineraries. C. A. TURRELL, 








Prof. Mod. Langs.. Univ. of Arizona, TUCSON. 








For further information address 
Mayor R. E. WILEY. 



















Nothing half so en 
malicey in the Land 
Alps. Send for illustrated sand 
's Guide in Switzerland,” with two 
maps. Full particulars of rail- 
roads,hotels, points ofinterest,etc. 
Postpaid toc. 
Bureau 
241 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


GOLDEN RULE TOURS 


Year. Ideal Trips. 


be fe na asa 





GREECE or SPAIN to SCOTLAND 
Long and short tours Naples—Glasgow. 
Leisurely, luxurious. Experienced leaders. 
Small parties, inclusive prices. 

PROF. and MRS. LIBBY Spartanburg, 8. C. 


of Europe. Small, se- 
An Ideal Tour lect party sailing june 
14. 8 countries. Mediterranean route. Man- 
agement Am. Travel Club. For particulars ad- 
dress L. H. Moore,863W.4th St., Waterloo, Ia. 








Summer Tour { Gibraltar, Italy, Switzer- 


land, Germany, Nether- 
lands, France, England. ae party. First- 
class accommodations. $600 inclusive. 
Florence G. Manu, 485 Central Park West, New York 





° . Je oO 
EuropeviaMediterranean$s.w sy 
en year. Select’spring and summer tours. 
Send for illustrated booklet. with maps. 





26th 
peril 12 to Naples. Other sailings June 
and July. E.W.Van Dusen, 542 W.124St., N.Y. 


Jobnson Tours, 210E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 





At the Shows 


or on the streets, wherever you see 
an Abbott-Detroit you will be im- 
pressed with its bigness, its beauty, 
its “ betterrtess,’’ if you please. 


Nor is such animpression a mere illusion. 


It is all there, in size, shape, speed—a substantial 
car of such strength and stability as has never 
before been offered at such small cost. 


Abbott-Detroit cars are the ‘“ best cars at the price” 
at the shows this year. 


Their popularity at the New York show proved this. 


If you don’t believe it, go to your local show, watch 
the crowd around the Abbott-Detroit booth, listen to 
the comments they make, ask the experts about the 
construction—about Continental motors—size up, for 
yourself, the general finish of the product, and notice 
the accessories with which Abbott-Detroit cars are 
equipped. 


Then go around and look at the other machines—see if they 
have Electric Self-starters—Electric Lights with Dynamos— 
} Elliptic, Oil Tempered Springs—Underslung Spring Con- © 
structions—Hand-buffed Leather Upholstery—12"' Cushions— 
extra wide, well-fitted Doors—as well equipped Dash-Boards 
—as complete sets of Time, Speed and Eieage Recordin 
Instruments — real Honeycomb Radiators—extra powerfu 
Continental Motors with Enclosed Valves—Hot Water Jack. 
eted Carburetors—Dual Ignition Systems— Multiple Disc 
Clutches—Compact, extra strong Nickel Steel Transmissions 

Double Trussed Nickel Steel, Full-floating Type Rear Axles 
—Heavy Rg External and Internal Brakes arge Radius 
and Torsion Rods, Extra large Artillery Wheels—Over-size 
Tires as large and as Well Finished Bodies—and a dozen 
other little items of refinement which our salesmen will be 
glad to show you on Abbott-Detroit cars. 


You will find some cars that pag many of these new features, 
but no one that has them a 


Premienc, 5 if you want ih most for your money, buy an 
Abbott-Detroit. 


Remember, these cars are ‘Built for Permanence’’ and 
‘* Guaranteed for Life.’’ 


Abbott Hetroir 


MODELS AND PRICES 
34-40 3-P; dster, 116-inch wheelb 
34-40 —- agsenger, Fore-door Touring Car, 116-inch wheel 








34-40 3-Passenger Colonial Coupe, 16-inch wheelbase 
44-50 ©-Pacsenene. Fore-door Demi-Tonnenu, 121- neh 





44-50 7- - Passenger. Fore - door Touring Con cape —— 





44-50 Batshochiy Roadster, 121-inch wheelbase... 
44-50 Eassenger, Fore-door Limousine, m- “inch wheel. 
base 





Abbott - Detroit cars will be exhibited at all the important 
automobile shows this year. Look for them. 


ABBOTT MOTOR COMPANY 
637 WATERLOO St. DETROIT, MICH. 
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Take your 

racquet, your 

golf bag, fishing rods 
and motor togs. 


It’s summer now 


In CALIFORNIA 


Sunshine—good, warm, bracing sun- 
shine—right now, in winter. Roses and 
orange blossoms such as you have never 
seen. Outdoor sports such as you enjoy 
in June. 


Los Angeles Limited 


is the fast, luxurious train for Southern 
California. Leaves Chicago daily 10:16 
p. m. Less than three days to Los Ange- 
les, via Riverside and San Bernardino 
with through sleepers to, Pasadena, via 


Union Pacific— 
Salt Lake Route 


Double tracks ; automatic electric block safety 
signals; electric lighted compartment sleepers ; 
hibrary, observation and dining cars. 


Write today for beautifully illustrated 
booklet about California. Address 


Gerrit Fort, Passenger Traffic Manager 


Union Pacific 
Room 27, Omaha, Neb. 





Private Water Supply F Plants 


KEWANEE “WATER SUPPLY co. 


NEW YORK CITY MEWAWNEE (ILL CHICACO 


Genuine $2.50 South African 
Calabash Pipe 


These are the genuine 
African Calabash Gourds. 
Removable bowl, hard rubber 








98c 


stem. mmauaes Pa ae Postage 
Meerschaum and Briar Pipes Repaired. Extra 


WAY’S, 1105 Market St., Phila. 
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Thought of It.—For a thing that springs 
mostly from badly digested misinformation, 
public sentiment is amazingly often right. 
—Puck. 





Volunteer Aid.—‘‘ James, there’s a bur- 
glar downstairs. I’m going for help.” 

“Wait a minute. I'll go with you.”— 
Harper’s Magazine. 





No Loss.—Biosss—‘ Do you think the 
death of old Closefist will be a ‘loss to the 
community? ” 

Stopps—“ Well, I understand the loss is 
fully covered by insurance.’’—Philadelphia 
Record. 





A Revenue Measure.—‘ There haven’t 
been any automobiles violating the speed 
limits for more than a week,”’ said the con- 
stable. ‘‘ What’ll we do? ” 

** Arrange to lower the speed limit,’’ re- 
plied the sheriff—Washington Star. 





Only Once.—“ Father, did mother ac- 
cept you the first time you proposed to 
her? ” 

“Yes, my dear; but since then any pro- 
posal that I have ever made she has scorn- 
fully rejected.”—Detroit Free Press. 





A Hint.—Mrs. Younewenpp (shopping) 
—‘‘ Look at this new stove with the glass 
door in the oven. Wonder what it’s made 
of glass for? ” 

Younewepp—“ It’s to make the bread 
lighter, I suppose.’’—Boston Transcript. 





Protecting Her.—‘‘ You ate all of your 
own cake and Mabel’s, too, Tommie? ” 
said the mother. 

‘“* Yes’m,” replied Tommie. 

** You'll be sick, child.” 

‘Well, mother, you see if anybody was 
going to be sick I didn’t want it to be 
Mabel.” — Yonkers Statesman. 





No Mourner Left.—“ I ate a worm,”’ said 
the little tot in the kindergarten. 

The teacher, thinking that perhaps the 
child had really done such a thing, protested 
warmly over the undesirability of the pro- 
ceeding. ‘‘ Why, just think,’ she said, as 
a final argument, ‘‘ how badly the mamma 
worm felt to have her little baby eaten up.”’ 

“T ate she’s mamma, too,”’ was the tri- 
umphant rejoinder that proved too much 
for the teacher.—Harper’s Magazine. 





Nolle Prossed.—Rastus 
Sambo red-handed. 

‘** Ah’m gwine hab yo’ arrested foh steal- 
in’ mah chickens, yo’ Sambo Washin’ton— 
dat’s jess what ah’m gwine to do,” said 
Rastus. 

,Go ahead, niggah,’”’ retorted Sambo. 
‘“‘Go ahead and hab me arrested. Ah’ll 
mek yo’ prove whar yo’ got dem chickens 
yo’seff !’’—Harper’s Weekly. 


had caught 





Placing Daniel.—‘‘ Who was Webster? ”’ 
asked a member of the school board. ‘‘ A 
statesman,” said one boy. ‘“ An orator,” 
said another. ‘‘ But what isa statesman?” 
asked the captain. ‘“‘A man who goes 
around making speeches,’’ answered a 
small boy. ‘.That’s not just exactly 
right,” said the gentleman, smiling. ‘“‘ Now, 
I go around making speeches once in a 
while, but I’m not a statesman at all.” ‘I 
know,” spoke up a bright little fellow. 
‘“‘ It’s a man who goes around making good 





speeches.” —Christian Register. 
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In Practise.—Ticut Wav—“ If you lost 
me you’d have to beg for money.” 


His Wire—‘: Well, it would come natu. \ 


ral.” —Judge. : 

Conditional.—* I don’t object to a matt’ 
tellin’ all he knows,” said Uncle Eben; 
‘if he sure-enough an’ honestly knows al 
he tells.” —Washington Star. 








Depends.—“ Don’t you think it wail 
be a good thing if our legislators were lim- 
ited to one term? ” 

“* Tt would depend on where the term was. 
to be served.” —Chicago Record-Herald, 





Ambitious.—‘‘ Why don’t you make 
Johnny wash his hands once in a while?” 

“They are taking finger prints at. his 
school,”’ answered the wife, ‘‘ and you know 
how the child loves to excel.”—Kansag 
City Journal. 





His Tactics—Granp Viz1er—‘ Your 
Majesty, the cream of our army has been 
whipt, and is now freezing. What would 
you advise? ”’ 

Suttan—‘ Add a few cherries and 
serve.” —Puck. 





Guessing.—A lady was looking for her 
husband, and inquired anxiously of the 
housemaid: ‘‘ Do you happen to know any- 
thing of your master’s whereabouts? ”’ 

‘*T am not sure, mum,” replied the care- 
ful domestic, ‘‘ but I think they are in the 
wash.” —Harper’s Magazine. 





Medical Note.—Doctor (to patient)— 
“* You’ve had a pretty close call. It’s only 
your strong constitution that pulled you 
through.” 

Patient—“* Well, doctor, remember that 
when you make out your bill.’”’—Boston 
Transcript. 





Deposed.—First Muuitant Svurrra- 
GETTE—‘“ I thought Mrs. Ruffhaus was 
going to be grand marshal of the parade.” 

Ssconp Miuuitant SvurrRaGETTE— 
“‘ She was; but the arrangement committee 
objected when she wanted to use a side 
saddle.” — Judge. 





Right at First—Baxrer—“ I was out in 
Blakeley’s motor last week. He has every- 
thing in it, even a pedometer.”’ 

BarkER—‘ You mean speedometer, old 
man. A pedometer is an instrument for 
measuring how far you walk.” 

Baxer—“ All right; I’ll stick to pedo- 
meter.’’—Sacred Heart Review. 





Balkan War Song 

Hurrah, hurrah, we'll sing the jubilee, 
Hurrah, hurrah, the flag that sets us free; 
So we’ll sing the chorus from Zxenkqvipf 

to the sea, 
While we go marching through Skylpog- 

wofnifzixmifqobjifpof. 

—Cincinnati Enquirer. 





Journalism. — Eprror — ‘ This stuff 
won't do for a ‘ filler.’ ” 

New Assistant—" It’s good dope; some 
of Solomon’s proverbs.” 

Epiror—“ Ban! Nobody ever heard of 
him. Tell you what we can do, tho. Head 
it ‘ Business Epigrams of J. P. Morgan,’ 





and we'll run it on the front page.””—Puck. 
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PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





PATENT YOUR IDEAS. 000 oftered 

Certain Inventions. 
taina Patent” and “ What to Invent,’ sent 
free. Send rou h sketch for free report as to 
patentability. Ve advertise your patent for 
sale at our expense. Established 16 years. 
Address CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent 
Attorneys, 942 F Street, Washington, D.C. 


IDEAS WANTED—Mfirs. are writing 
for patents procured through me. 3 books 
with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. 
Personal Services. I get patent or nd fee. 
R. B. Owen, 45 Owen Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Advice and books free. Highest references. 
Bestresults. Promptnessassured. Send sketch 
or model for free search. Watson E. Corr- 
wan, Pat. Lawyer, 624 F St.Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS that PAY. Patent Book, “What 
and How to Invent—Proof_ of Fortunes in 
Patents,” FREE, 112-p. Guide FREE. High- 
est references. . VROOMAN, Patent 
Lawyer, 806 F St., Washington, D. ron 


REAL ESTATE 














Book “How to Ob- | TUR 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 

URNED. Send sketch for free report as to 
tentability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT 
'O INVENT, with valuable List of Inven- 
tions wanted, sent free. E MILLION 
DOLLARS offered for one invention. Pat- 
ents secured by us advertised free in World’s 


Progress ; sample free. 

VICTOR J. EVANS&CO. Washington 
Government wants Railway Mail Clerks 
for Parcel Post. Thousands needed. $75.00 
month to commence. Examinations every- 


where May 3rd. Sample questions free. 
Franklin Institute, Dpt. L-50, Rochester,N.Y. 


Roston Men—Make Money. Business property in 
Western Canada towns. Original townsite 
lg es terms. Buy direct from Grand 
runk Pacific Railway—sell at a profit. 
Transcontinental Townsite Co. 
256 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











We want a partner in the Angora post busi- 
ness. We have the land. Profitable opening 
for a lady or two with weak lungs or anyone 
desiring an open air life in a consumpticn- 
proof ate. Box 28, Diamond Springs, Calif. 





Lake Wales and Iron Mountain 


Subtropical Florida’s most picturesque 

ion. New modern hotel now open. Splen- 
id hunting, fishing, boating, autoing. Un- 
spoiled, elevated lake front homesites and 
tracts for citrus fruit culture, midwinter 
prising, for sale. Lowcash prices. Write 
or illustrated. booklet and map. LAKE 
WALES LAND CO., Lake Wales, Florida. 


Don’t You Want a Farm Home 
in the mild, healthful Southern States? Fine 
grazing, truck and general farming lands, $10 

an acre—easy terms. Poultry, fruit, 
truck, pay $50 to $300 an acre. Land lists 
and “Southern Field” magazine free. M. V. 
RICHARDS, Land and Industrial Agt., 
Southern Ry., Room A 57, Washington, D.C, 


SOUTH ATLANTIC AREA 


Anempire of fertile lands, in States of Vir- 
pr, orth and South Carolina, Georgia, 
jorida and Alabama. Outdoor pursuits pos- 
sibleevery working day. Two and three crops 
annually. Write for attractive literature. 
J. A. PRIDE, General Industrial Agent 
_ . Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Suite No. 361 Norfolk, Virginia 


Kenmore Brook Orchards, 2000 bearing trees, 
ample buildings, fine lawn, beautiful subur- 
ban district. Within 20 minutes’ walk of the 
University of Michigan. For particulars 
address, "R. C. HILL, 1018 St. rles St., 
New Orleans, La. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Teachers wanted for Southern high schools, 
boarding schools and colleges, fall term. 
Enroll early. Oldest and largest agency 
South, endorsed and patronized by leading 
cators and institutions. Three offices— 
Greenwood, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Charlotte, 
N.C. Address either office. 
SHERIDAN TEACHERS AGENCIES 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GOOD POULTRY. A quarterly magazine, 
published and edited by us. Tells how to 
mate, breed and care for poultry. Most com- 
plete record system, provides for three 
months’ work with poultry in each issue. 
Make big money in poultry by doing it the 

t way. Deals with special crops and in- 
tensive farming. 10 cents a copy. 25 cents a 
yar. SHOREWOOD FARMS CO. 























BONDS AND MORTGAGES 
BONDS—7azxE xempt $350,0006% BONDS 
Cc lidated Lumber C = y, Manistique, 
Michigan. Secured by 


u Fe 000.000 Assets. 
Write for particulars. NION TRUSI 
COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


FIRST MORTGAGES NET 6% to our 
clients, Solid city real estate security. 
Titles insured. $500 upward wanted. Book- 
let L, CITY INVESTMENT CO., Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 

MACHINERY 


RIFE AUTOMATIC HYDRAULIC RAM 
pumps water by water power—no atten- 
tion—no expense— feet fall elevates water 50 
feet, etc. Guaranteed. Catalog free. 

Ruirge Ram Co.,2197 Trinity Bldg., New York 


LITERARY NOTICES 


SPEAKERS and writers are provided with 
material for debates, addresses, papers—and 
given aid on_ special subjects—by THE 
AUTHORS’ AGENCY (of New York), 1547 
Broadway. A metropolitan research bureau. 


DEBATERS! You can win with our briefs 
and material. Speakers, club women, writers, 
we can e's so just the help you need. 
THE BUREAU OF RESEARCH 
New Albany. Ind. 





























EUROPE 


, At Moderate Cost ’ 
Attractive Spring Mediterranean Trips 
and many others. i 
Efficient management. Small parties. 
THE PILGRIM TOURS 
306 Washington St., Boston 
Raymonp & Wuitcoms Co., Agents 
Boston New York Phila. Chicago 














PANS) 







ORIENTAL TOURS Fama\ 
Sailing Jan. 21, Jan. 30 and Feb. 18, 1913. 
The finest obtainable throughout. 
Special Comfort Tour, EGYPT and PALES- 
TINE, May 10, $470; Four Sunday School 
Convention Tours; Fifteen Tours to Europe, 
Norway and Russia. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA TOURS (inc.) 
Marquette Building, Chicago 


TRAVEL WITH DUNNING 
EUROPE-all routes at frequent dates. 
GY P'T& Palestine—Every month until July 
World’s Sunday School Convention, Zurich. 
Full iist of unofficial tours at less than of- 
ficial prices. Japan. Chinaand Around 
the World. March(short). Sept. and Nov. 
(long). Motor tours and /udepfendent travel. 
Individual arrangements for individual needs 
1. W. DUANING & C0. 
102 Congregational House 
Spreckles-Call Bldg. 





+ + © Boston, Mass. 
+ © © © © San Francisco 


High-Class Conducted Parties to 


EUROPE 


Send for DAY BY DAY ITINERARIES 
DE POTTER TOURS Co. 
34th Year) 175 Fifth Ave., New York) 


EUROPE 
NORTH CAPE 


Mar. 15 (Auto),22; Apr.26and frequently later, 
Little groups with exceptional leadership. 
Japan Cherry Blossom Tour, March 22 
CLARK’S TOURS, Times Building, NEW YORK 














WEST INDIES AND PANAMA 
Cuba. Jamaica, Panama (3 days), Hayti, Santo 
Domingo, Porto Rico. Small. select party. Experi- 





COINS, STAMPS, ETC. 


RARE COINS BOUGHT AND SOLD, 
Premium list 10c. Large retail list of coins, 
paper money, cut gems, jewelry, curios, etc., 
and Ancient Roman Coin—i0c. Month- 
ly public sales of above. Catalogs with in- 
structions by mail Free. T. L. ELDER, 
Dept. L, 32 East 28d Street, New York. 





enced . Strictly first classthroughout. Ex- 
ceptionally interesting itinerary. Few vacancies. 
Sailing February 22nd. 

ALTHOUSE TOURS CO., 1336 Walnut St., Phila. 


EUROPE Italy to Scotland 102 days, 
#900.00—no extras—tinest ho- 
tels. Cunard Line—Party limited to five 
members. Address Babcock’s Tours, 








AUTOMOBILES 


A BARGAIN—I have for sale a 1910 Model 
“E” Chalmers racing roadster. Ivory white 
and brown body. mplete equipment in- 
cluding Klaxon, clock, electric lights, top, 
wind-shield, etc. Fitted with new tires. 
Price will be given to those writing to Box 
321, care Literary Digest, New York. 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


AGENTS’ PRICES. One machine at whole- 

sale price to introduce our goods. Bargains 

in every make. Typewriters for $5.00 up, 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 














Saugatuck, Michigan. 





23 Park Row ew York 








her a summer in Euro 
versation in French, 


in her class. 


In THOUSANDS of “Digest” 


friends. By the 


oa a mastery of ordina 





CAN YOU CONVERSE IN 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN? 


The other day the father of a young 

if she wou. 
1 his girl had studied the langu 
and for six months had been a pupil of the most fashiona 
English boarding-school” for young ladies in New York. 
showed that she had studied well, and in French 
n She failed utterly to carry on for three minutes only a 
simple conversation on a general topic. 


ave a like result. If youreally want to speak and _ understand one of 
these common foreign languages, use the ROSENTHAL METHOD 
for private study, or organize a ROSENTHAL CLUB among your 


ROSENTHAL METHOD OF PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
Sto can learn to converse in a new language as naturally and easily as a child 

learns to speak. Like the child—or like a foreigner learning Englis' 
learn first the most necessary and most useful words and sentences. You quickly 
. necessary conversation and correspondence in 


nguage ace wish to USE. 

The ROSENTHAL METHOD is for BUSY men and women—ten mi 
three times a day will lead withina marvelously short time to complete mastery of 
every-day business and social conversation. The study isa pleasure—never a task. 

If you want to learn to thik and ta/k in idiomatic French, German, Spanish, or 
Italian Lae Pram rne and FOR PRACTICAL US 
DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL’S Free booklet, 

© Study and Teaching of Foreign Languages.’ 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 


lady of our acquaintance promised 
d for three minutes carry on a con- 
e two winters 
le “French and 

Her reports 
ammar she stood high 


readers’ homes a similar test would 


here—you 


enew 





hed 1900, 1137 Dean St., Brocklyn, N. ¥. 





Choice Tours to Europe 
Sixth Season. Experienced conductors 

Moderate cost. Send for booklet. 

The Dean Tours, 161 Devonshire St., Boston 





The Real Latin Quarter 

Racy sketches of life and character in 
the famous Bohemia of Paris. By F 
BERKELEY SMITH. With 100 drawings and 
camera snap shots by the author, two 
caricatures by Sancha, and water-color 
frontispiece by F. Hopkinson Smith 
12mo, Cloth, 1.20. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 









3 LAST 
WINTER 
CRUISES 
to the 


WEST INDIES 










Mar.11, 28days—$175 u 
“ 29. 16 ay ‘etal 45 i 















Apr.1o, 16 * —$145 “ 
By S.S.VICTORIA LUISE 
and MOLTKE 


Weekly Tours 
to JAMAICA and the 
PANAMA CANAL 
CUBA, HAYTI, COLOMBIA, 
COSTA RICA, 
by “ PRINZ” and other 


s‘eamers of our 
ATLAS SERVICE 
SUMMER CRUISES 
| To the LAND OF THE MID. 
NIGHT SUN 
SCOTLAND .ORENEY & FAROE 


ISLA .D8, ICE1 AND, SPITZ- 
BERGEN, NOR1H CAPE. 
NORWAY 








Bro amburg,during JUNE, 
JULY nd AUGUST, by 8,8. 





Write for full information 
HAM URG-AMERICAN LINE 
41-45 Broadway. New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh.Chicago, 
San_ Francisco 
ais 








{co'° EUROPE 


BEST OF EVERYTHING 
{Delightful limited pariies sailing May 
to August, for comprehensive continental 
tours under expert leadership. 

ay tours $190.00 upwards. 

60-day tours $465.00 to $525 00. 

§ Detailed itineraries mailed on receipt of address. 

Officer) ticket agents all railroad and steam: 

ship lines. 

OUR RATES THE LOWEST 
SERVICE THE BEST 


Address the neares’ office 

















Beekman Tourist Co. | Frank Tourist Co 
$22 Washington St. 398 Broadway 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK, N Y. 








ANCHOR LINE 


GLASGOW and LONDONDERRY 
TWIN SCREW STEAMSHIPS 
Cameronia, Caledonia, California 
and Columbia 
Sailing Week!y from New York 

MODERATE RATES 
For Book of Tours and Information address 


Henderson Brothers, General Agents 
17 & 19 Broadway, New York 























AIREDALE TERRIERS |. 
The best dogs on earth. High class puppies 
and grown stock for sale. If I can’t please 
you, nobody can. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
O. j. BUTLER, 59 William St., New York. 





GREAT DANES 





For country home or large farm the Great 
Dane is an able watch dog whose size and 
dignity harmonize well with his surroundings. 
Thoroughbreds, $25.00 up. 

Guardian Kennels, Batavia, N.Y. 





send a postal for 
*Revolution in 





SPANIELS 





ENGLISH SPANIELS. SPECIAL SALE—Owner go- 
ing abroad. Registered kennel of Norfolk, Sussex 
and Devonshire SPANIELS. Sporting companions 











and children’s pets. Low prices. Illustrated Cir- 
eular. ** Country Club,’ Box 3, Flat Rock, N. C. 


pany, Pubs., New York. 138 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Kennel Directory 
AIREDALES PUBLICATIONS 





Buy an Airedale to Protect Your Home 
and Family. The most useful, courageous 
and devoted dog of any bred. The Fashion- 
able Pet of the 400. The Pai of the working- 
man. In addition tobeing perfect home guards, 
playmates and [gaenery of children, they are 
the greatest all round hunters of any breed 
et produced. A thoroughbred pup can_ be 
ead ht from $25 to $50, according to quality. 
Let The Kennel Review tell you more about 
them and send you a free copy of the best 
dog paper published. Address 
The Kennel Review, 59th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


IF YOU HAVE A DOG 


you should read 


FIELD AND FANCY 


the only weekly in America devoted exclu- 
sively to the dog. Sample and Special Trial 
Subscription Offer on application. 


FIELD AND FANCY 








14 Church St. New York 
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Silver Gity 


new Mexico 


THE LITERARY DIGEST February 8 

Mere Inadvertence. — “One of the 
preachers comes forward with the declara- 
tion that the devil is not mentioned in the 
Old Testament.” 

““ What of it?” 

‘Well, he claims that, there being no 
mention of him in the Old Testament, there 
can not be a devil.” 

‘‘ That’s no proof. The Old Testament 
does not mention the Illinois legislature, 
but there is one.’’—Chicago -Record-Herald. 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
of words, the Funk & ae Standard Diction 
sulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


“Cc. G. "* New York, Y.—‘“Is thusly 
English En If it has “bacStS a colloquii 
is it correct to use it in an every-day 
letter?’ ; 

The STANDARD DICTIONARY defines thusly 
an adverb meaning ‘‘in this manner,” but charag 
terizes the word as humorous. It is out of pla 
in a business letter. 2 


No Relation. — 
Grundy?” 

“* She is an old lady who is always sup- 
posed to belong to some other man’s 
family.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


“Pa, who is Mrs. 


OE ae REM 
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Come 
here any season 
to cure Tuberculosis ! 


““W.,’’ Fort Wayne, Ind.—The sentence 
submit is colloquial English. It is a class of 
tence that suggests anxiety on the part of 
speaker to emphasize a thought, but the wo 


bate y 


ae 





CURRENT EVENTS 


A tuberculous patient should realize how vital 
it is to get away at once to the most favor- 
able climate, regardless of what the season 
at home may be. 


To delay going unti] next winter because spring will 
soon be here will greatiy decrease your chances of a 
cure and increase the cost and time needed to effect it. 
Warm weather alone does not stop the inroads of 
tuberculosis. Extremes of heat are really worse for a 
patient thanextremes of cold. 


The wonderful curative climate here at Silver 
City is as effective in summer as in winter 


--because the same conditions here which help during 
winter are here during the summer, t.e : pure, rare, 
dry air, curative sunshine and high altitude. Yet, solely 
from the standpoint of comfort, the summer here is 
pleasant, Owing to high altitude and dryness, the days 
are never oppressive and nights always gall for cover. 
The 1911 U.S. Gov’t report shows that the highest 
temperature recorded all summer was 95 degrees. 
There is an entire absence here of enervating factors. 


Aside from the importance of getting away at once, 
it is a to choose a climate that is not 
only favorable during the season when yqu go, but ad/ 
year round—for the effective treatment of most cases 
requires longer than one season ; and a patient cannot 
ve changing locations So ideal i is this climate for the 
treatment of tuberculosis that the 


U. S. Government after exhaustive investi- 
gation of all the great health sections, chose 
this locality for its $1,500,000 Army 
Sanitarium. 
The altitude here (over a mile up) had much to do 
with this choice, for it is uow recognized that altitude 
increases vitality by adding to the white corpuscles and 


by bringing the blood pressure of a tuberculous patient 
to that of a person in full health. 


The environment here is beautiful—no arid desert; the 
ground is covered with herbage and is wooded near 
town and heavily wooded back towards the mountains. 
Beautiful scenery ; good roads. Silver City is a mod- 
ern town of 4,000, with well-stocked stores and every 
convenience of telephones, electric li om good water, 
etc. — reached via Santa Fe or Island and 
Southern Pacific. 


The cost of delay 


in embracing every favorable factor is not only reckoned 
in time and money but in lessened chances of recove! 
Plan your affairs now so that you can come here this 
spring or summer and receive the benefits of this won- 
derful climate and the splendidly equipped sanitariums 
here. Write us today for full facts. 


DOCTORS! The all year round climatic excellence of 
Silver City will surely interest you. Allowus to send 
you some detailed technical data, prepared by member 
of your own profession. Please address 


Sec’y, 102 Chamber of Commerce, Silver City, N.M. 





which we can peocmemens wir the most tho 
estigation. 


r 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and a 
0 rough 
° 


PERKINS& CO. Lawrence. Kans 





Informoti ore 
Southern California 


What do you want to know about 

Southern California? A request on a post 

e card will bring you all information free. 

Write DEPT. 18, CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





Foreign 
January 27.—The Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons rules out the Woman Suffrage Bill be- 
cause of changes made in its text since the 
first reading, and suffragette riots follow. 
King Alfonso of Spain sends his personal greet- 
ings to President-elect Wilson. 


January 29.—The Bulgarians. announce that 
they will resume war against Turkey. 


January 30.—The Balkan Allies officially de- 
clare the armistice at an end. 

Gen. Inez Salazar, Orozco’s lieutenant, is 
elected Commander-in-chief of a new revolu- 
tion in Mexico. 

ee House of Lords rejects the ‘Home 

ule B 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON 


January 24.—The Democratic Senators in cau- 
cus reaffirm their determination not to con- 
firm any of President Taft’s nominations 
except the Army, Navy, and diplomatic 
appointments. 


January 25.—The conference report on the Bur- 
nett-Dillingham Immigration Bill, which 
— pune a reading test, is adopted by the 


January 27.—The Supreme Court affirms the 
case against Charles R. Heike, formerly _sec- 
retary of the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, who was sentenced to eig ay months’ 
———— for participation in weighing 


Bosc 28.—The House passes the Rivers and 
arbors Bill, carrying $40,800,000. 


January 29.—A Government report says farm 
animals increased about 10 per cent. in 1912. 


Jenuary 31.—The Immigration Bill is passed 
by the House. 


GENERAL 


January 24.—Evansville, Cairo, and Memphis 
dispatches say suffering and loss of Pua rty 
continue as a result of the Ohio an issis- 
sippi river floods. 

W. R. Webb, Democrat, is elected Senator from 
Tennessee. 


January 27. a ag gh Sulzer, in a_ special 
message to the New York Legislature, urges 
the enactment of drastic laws regulating the 
Stock Exchange. 


January 28.—William Hughes, Democrat, is 
elected Senator from New Jersey. 

Congressman Morris Sheppard is elected Sena- 

tor from Texas. 

Senator B. R. Tillman of South Carolina is 

reelected. 

Senator A. B. Fall, Republican, of New Mexico, 
is reelected. 

The Minnesota Senate defeats a resolution 
tebe for a popular vote on a woman suf- 

rage constitutional amendment. 

W. M. Kavanaugh, Democrat, is elected Sena- 
tor from Arkansas. 

Key Pittman, Democrat, is elected Senator 
from Nevada. 

Senator Francis E. Warren of Wyoming is 
reelected. 

W. H. Thompson, Democrat, is elected Sena- 
tor from Kansas. 

James Tho 
ionship o 
ast summer, 

sional baseball. 
January 29.—Williard oats. Democrat, is 
elected Senator from Delaware 

Jaauary 30.—An equal su 


resolution is adopted finally 
Legislature. 


winner of the athletic cham- 
the word at the Olympic games 
having played profes- 


e amendment 
y the Nevada 


chosen to do so weaken the force of the senteneg 
The use of the double superlative should 5 
avoided. 


““G. L.,’’ New York, N. Y.—The rule that 
erns the point you raise is that a comma sho 
be placed after each but the last of a series of wo 
or phrases, each of which has the same co 
tion with what follows. Therefore, B is 
As punctuated the sentence really means ‘¥ 
& Company”’ as well as ‘“‘Torrey & Comp 
Place a comma after ‘“‘Torrey’’ and you p 
the name in parenthetical relation to all the 
and have absolutely nothing to which it refer 
White (Torrey) & dreary 

“H. A.,” Broo 


—‘One tin 
perishable benefit en 


e€ 

"seuteh have conferred @ 
every English-speaki race. From Scotland cam 
‘Auld Lang Syne. e’ve all sung it, lau 
and wept over it, yet no one knows who / 
the words. William Shield. who lies in West 
minster Abbey, is responsible for the music, bi 
it would be interesting to know a who Ww; 
the author.” 

The earliest known aio of the song was 
lished in 1716in volume ITI. of.a collection ci 
Watson's ‘‘Scots Poems,’’ and this may be but; 
variation of an earlier edition. Its opening stan 
runs: ; 

‘*Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never thought upon, 
The flames of love extinguished, 
And freely passed and gone?” 
The burden of the song was ‘Old long syn 
In 1725 another version was published by A 
Ramsay in ‘‘Tea Table Miscellany.’’ It ran: 
“Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
Though they return with scars? 
These are the noble hero’s lot, 

Obtained in glorious wars.” 
The burden of this version varied and was “A 
was lang syne,”’ ‘‘As they did lang syne,” 
The version by Robert Burns, written in 1788, an 
no doubt based on earlier songs whose burden Wai 
“Auld lang syne,”’ was first published in Thom 
son’s ‘Original Scottish Airs,’’ volume I., issue 
in 1793 and set to a mediocre tune. It was no 
until 1799 that the song set to the tune so popula 
to-day appeared in the third book of the s 
series. i 
That William Shield wrote this tune is by m 
means certain. Maitland’s recent edition @ 


“Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians? 


does not credit him with its authorship. The@ 
is commonly believed to be an old Scottish mel 
ody, which was published and republished e 
different titles from the year 1757. It was know 
as ‘The Miller's Daughter’; ‘The M 
Wedding’’; ‘I fee’d a lad at Michaelmas,” am 
was attributed to Shield merely because it W 
introduced at the close of his overture to “‘ Rosina 
in 1783, and was signatured ‘‘to imitate the bag 
pipes.” Shield, who lived for forty-six years aft 
‘“‘Rosina” was printed, never claimed the auth@ 
ship of the melody, which James Duff Brown i 
suggested may have been inserted in the se te 
of ‘ Rosina"’ at the suggestion of William Napi¢é 
a Scottish music-publisher in London, who 
one of Shield’s friends. 

“8. J. G.,”” Sandersville, A a —‘* Which is 
rect, ‘alright’ or ‘all right’ 

In best usage this term is sai written.as 
words. Formerly ‘alright'’ was in vogue, 





it is now obsolete. - 
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